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ABSTBACT 

The third party evaluation report coversithe 1974-75 
school year, the second year of the demonstration project. Summarized 
are the background, goals, and objectives of the project. Evaluation 
is centered upon four major information domains or evaluation areas 
of interest: student self-concept, student decision-making skills, 
student relationship with the world of work, and teacher attitudes , 
towards career education. The major portion of the document consists 
of detailed descriptions of xhe testing program and th^ results of 
the four tests administered. These are the self observation scales, 
decision- naking scale, career maturity inventory, and a teacher 
survey. Student test results are analyzed by sex, grade level, and . 
administrative area within the county. Test results are summarized in 
the appendixes. Data reported are primarily pretest data, with 
post-test data to be included in the 1975-76 evaluation. It is 
recommended that the staff determine if sex differences in test 
results are due to curriculum deficiencies. Responses to the teacher 
survey are summarized in the report and shown by area in. the 
appendixes. High. teacher support for the project is evidenced by the 
integration of career education into other subject areas, effective 
use of materials", 'and high number of career education activities 
undertaken. A bibliography is included. (SG) , * 
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PREFACE 

This document/ submitted to the Anne Arundel County Public 
Schools, presents the final evaluation report "for 1974-1975 school 
year. The evaluation is of an exemplary project in Vocational 
Education, conducted under Part, D of. Public Law 90-576 • T^'/o 
companion documents, the Evaluation Design Document and the 
Instrument Catalog preceded this one. This repor^t briefly reviev/s 
the information from the other reports aaid presents the results 
of this yearns evaluation. 

Mr. Robert Jervis and his staf.f have been most' helpful in 
all phases of this evaluation. ^Jieir cogent questions and con- 
cerned suggestions insured a good evaluation. A further v.'ord o£ 

V* 

praise' should be given to teachers, counselors and ax3ministrators 

r 

whose hard work made possible the gathering of the data used in 
this evaluation. ^ * . 

♦ 

Mr. Helmuts Feifs and the staff of IBEX have been most help- 
ful in the ^preparation of this report. The author is responsible 
for all errors and opinions. . ' 

« 

Daryl Myrick 

Consultant 

IBEX, Incorporated 



' ^ SECTION I. ^ EXECUTIVE SUMMARY /iND RECOMMEND AT I OITS 

The follox;ing are synopses of the major findings of this 
evaluation* Readers are enjoined not to drav/ major conclusions 
from these summaries, as the data reported is primarily "pretest 
data.v;ith the post 'test data 'coiqi rig in the 1975-1976 evaluation. 
Readers are, ho\;eyer, encourages to read the whole report in crd 
to fully understand the pararfeters of an excellent programl 



1. The self concept of Anne Arundel students aE>proxi- 
mates national norms. Some growth v;as noted,, but 
it is too early to state that apy clear pattern of 
•grawth has (emerged. Sex 'di£f erences. by grade and 
-•area are noted, but no clear pattern is evident. 

The 2:esults pf the Ca'reer Maturity Inventory indi- 
cated that Anne Arundel students approximate the ex- 
pected mean on job knov/ledge, realistic job choices 
and planning ability. , Sex differences are noted 
across area 'and grade. 

5 

The decision 'making skillfe of Anne Arundel students 
approximated the norm group with some internal simi- 
larity across areas. Sex differences were noted and 
were consistent by sex acrjoss areas • 

' "4»" The "decision making skills of Anne Arundel students 
' are generally high. 

) 

5. Anne Arundel teachers, as a group, felt, that they 
^ understood the term. "Career Education". This is 

consistent with the high number of activities under- 
taken to integrate the Career Education Objectives -* 
into classroom instruction. 

6. AAne Arundel teachers had career education materials 
at' the classroom level and evidence exists which in- 
dicates that the materials. Career Education Guides 
and Objectives, as well as other career education - 
materials were used effectively, 

7. Evidence exists which indicates that a majority of 

^ Anne Arundel teachers do not wish to see career educa-r 
^^^^^ tion taught as a seperate element of the curriculum, 
but prefer to integrate it into other subject arccis. 
This must be coiosidered a higTily positive indication 
of teacher supp^ort .for cdi^eer education. 



2. 



3. 



8» Anne Arundel tea\::hers v/ere- awaro of the Career Education 
resource persons avai-lablo to them* 

9* Evidence exists to indicate that elementary school 

teachers arr* aware of the respurce^ of the technology • 
centners and that they are using these resources,. • 



Recommendations : 

-^IBEX, as a result of its evaluation in Anne Arundel', submits 
1:hc follov;ing recommendations for consideration^ 

0 

O 

1* Career Education<;::staf f "should thoroughly review this 
^ evaluation to deteiinine if sex differences in student 
resyults are the results of curriculum deficiencies 
or /intrin^sic to the students* 

2^* Furjzher analysis should "be mad? of the student and 
teacher outcomes, by .area, to determine if differen- 
tial Career Education effort within the area is ^ 
re'sponsible for area differences in scores • ' 

3, More attention should be given to process evalua- 
tion in the 1975-76 evaluation in an effort to 
clarify differentials in area product ov\tcomes* 

4, Some measure of student knowledge of the economic, 
social .and personal significance of careers 
should be taken. 




SECTION II • THE FEDERAL ROLE 

During the latter part^ of the sixties, the high levpl of youth/ 
unGmploiTacnt f>rccipitated rcnev/ed atteritipn to the role of vochtiona 
education in providing ^educational opportunity, for individuals in 
all strata of /American society, T;he thinking which led to the re- 
vision ot the concepts of pre-vocational and vocational education 
was clearly expressed in House Report, 1647 of the 90th Congress, 
Second Session: 

» V* ' ' • 

o ' ^ " 

.<The General Subcommittee on . Education has concluded ^ 

that the following five ideas recommended by the Advisory 
Council (on Vocational Education) d<^serve serious con- 
sideration: (1 ) * any diohoLomy between academic education 
and vocational education is oiitmoded; (2) developing 
attitudes, basi^ educational skills a*id habits are as 
• inportant^as^ skiill training; (3) pre-vocational orienta- 
tion is necessar^ to introduce pupils to the world of 
work and provide motjvai:ion; (4) meaningful career choices 
are a legitimate concern of vocational education; (5) vo- 
cational programs should be developmental, not terminal, 
providing maximum 'options £^r students to go on to College,'' 
pursue post-secQndary vocratronal and technical trainincf, 
or find employment* (House Gommittee on Education and 
Labor, 19G8) • * J • 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 provided mefens for 
implementing the ideas in this House Report by including provisions 
for developing and administering exemplary programs and projects 
designed to produce nev; methodologies in occupational education. ' 
Under Part D (Exemplary Erograms and Projects) 'of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90-57-6, Section 141)/ Congress 
defined the purpose of exemplary programs and projects: 

* J* 

•..to stimulate, through Federal financial support, 'new' 
ways to creatt? a bridge between school ind earning 
a living for young people who are still in school, who - 
have left school either by graduation or ^dropping 'out, 
or who are in post-secondary programs for vocational 
preparation, and to' promote, cooperation between public 
education and manpower agencies • * - 

Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education (Policy Paper AVL-V70-1, 1969) pinpointed the 
priorities that should be established for an exemplary occupational 
education program in light of the 1968 Amendments: 
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1. Provisions for broad occupational '.orientation at the . 
elementary and secondpry school levels so as to in- 
-dreaso/ student awareness of the range of options 

open to them in the woirid of work. , ' ' 

2. Provisions for work experience, cooperative education 
and 'similar programs'^ making possible a wide variety 

of offerings in many occupational ar^eas. ' . . • ^ 

3. , Provisions for students not previously enrolled in 

vocational programs J:o receive specific training 
^ * in^ job entry skills just prior to the time that 

"they leave the schopl. (Some of these training . ^ 

programs might be very intensive and of short' 

duration. ) * ' . v ' 

^ ^\ I' ^ * * 

A'. Provision* for intensive- occupational guidance and 

counseling during the last years of school and for - 
initial placement of all students at th^ comjpl^tion 
- of their schooling. (Placement might be in § job 
or in postsecondary occnpa*tional training. - .Pl^ce- 
men t should be accomplished in, coops-^atiorl /with 
appropriate, employment services, manpower agenqies, 
etc. ) " ' - ^ 

• » ** * 

5. Provisions for th^ grantee or contractor carry th.e 

program on ;;ith support for regular funding sources 
^ after the termination of the Federal assistance under 

Part D of P. L'. 90-576. (Federal assistance under 
' Part D cannot exceed three years. ) « 

Grant Venn's statement became the progra^m guidelines for indivi- 
dual proposals from the states. Combining Venn's statement with 
House Report .1647, Anne JVrundel developed a holistic approach to 
provide adequate career educatio^i for school children^ in grades ' 
K-12. ' - 

* 4f 
The U.S.O.E's request for proposals described ■ the general ^ 
nature ^ of the exemplary program which would 'be federally funded. 
Qhe proposal, written by the Board of Edpcd*t>ion of Anne Arundel 
County / upon which the program was developed, incorporated the national 
mandate for change "in vocational education, the needs of the Annes^. 
Arundel schools and community, and seldcted ajspects of related pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

Tn order to clearly delineate the changes the program was 
intended to accomplish, a set Of specific product objectives was 
\ developed. In conjunction these product objectives a set of 

desixcd processes was identified which was to provide the means for, 
attaining , the product objectives. 

't 



^ The dctsired processes consiBtedLvOf general descriptions "^of i;he 
rjssources and hov; they v/ere to ;be used. • A se^ ot prpcess objectives 
capable o^^ being measure'd v;as then derive^ from thcFSo* inqre geYieYal 
desired prbcesses, ^ • 



For siihblicity, • the. product , goals, product objectives/ process 
goals and proc^g^ss objectives \vili be listed sep9:^ately. 
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SECTION III* LOCALE 



Anne Atundel tounty, ^one of the largest counties in Maryland, 
encompasses an a^rea -of 458 square miles. To the north, it borders 
oh BaltijRK)re City , refilecting the economy 'and occupations of ,a 
. large' iu-!)an area^ To the south, 'it extends into a largely rural 
area south\of Aijnapolis. The Anne Ai\undel County Public Schools 
serve the needs of ruraL^' subifrban, and 'urban communities. 



9^ 



. Anne "Arundel- County is« centered within the Baltimore-Washing- 

ton metropolitan /ajrea and'^has undergona a rapid growth in popula-. 
tion duri'ng the last*^ecade. According to thi 1970 census, the 
PQpulation of Anno Arundel County was 2^7,,539,.a^ 44% increase over 
th§ 1960 figur,e of 206, 64 3. The estim^i^ied population of Anne 
Arundel County foV 1980 is 415,700. . (frorrt^Community Ecbnora.ic 
InveSitory, Anne AriJndel County," Mary land) v. Table I shows the popula-. 

^tidn changes .in Atihapblis, Anne Arundel County, aaid ^Maryland. 



Tabic 1, 



Population , Changes in 'Annapolis, Anne Arundel County,' and 
Maryland 1940-19^(|.' •'. 



Year 



. Annapolis Anne ArundeJ County 
Population Change Population Cliange 



Maryland 

% 

Population 'Change 



1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 

1980 (Est.)* 



9,542 -2.7 

10,d47 5.3 

23,385 132.8 

29,592 26.5 



68,375 '.23.9 1,«21, 244 -.-ll. 6 

117,392 71.7 2,343,001 28.6 

206,634 76.0 3,lgfit,689 32 . 3 ' 

297,539 44.0 ■3,922^.399,. 26:5 

415,700 39.. 7 . ' 4,678,900 19.3 



^Maryland State Planning pep^rtment. The Population of Maryland , Prp- 
jections to 1980 , July ^/196') • ' 

1 . ' ' 
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The labor mar%Jb atea 'Anne Arundel County includes allVof . * 
'Ann6 Arundel <:ounty, portions of ' neajt;by counties, and all- of Balti-^ 
more City. Employment in Anne Arundel County is Sisfiributed among 
several industries,' agriculture, and government. The 1972 civilian ' 
•labor force iTi Anne TVrundel County averaged 122,655. The uriemploy- 

11 " ■ ■ ' . ' 



inont rate for 1972 averaged 2.9'':. 
Anne Arundel County, Marylcyid). 



(Community Economic Inventory, 



Anne Arundel County School System is one of twenty-four public 
^cl^ioqi' systems in llaryJand, and is one of the sixty largest schooT 
systems in the country* The county encompasses seventy-five elemen- 
t^iry schools, tv;nety-four, seconc^ary schools, and seven special f^chool 
The* total number of school-ages children enrolled in the county;** s 
public schools is ^aopr.oximately 77,ri23, Of these, 15,7t are* c6ln- 
siderod disadvantaged. Of the attendance area -population, 11 •^''5]^^ 
is non-vhite;* T^e' average number of persons per hqusehould is 3.Crl%. 
(from Title I -^"ligibility Data for Maryland, AnneoArundel) * 

An analysis^. of the current and projected enrollment of Anne, 
'Arundel County Schools resulted in the establishment of four admini- . 
strative c^reas, each consisting of at least one high .^chool Snd ^all 
of Xts junior highland ^l^mentary feeder schools. Area' I is'- located 
in the northern part: of the county and consists of . 23 sbhools with a 
total enrollment of 18,086. Area II includes the eastern 'and 
central parts of the county^ and consjists of 26 schools wit^*a total- 
school eYiroliment of 20,281. Area III consists of 23 schools in the » 
v;estDrn part of the county/ with a total school population of 22,156. 
•Area IV ,is located in the southern area of the county and consists 
of 29 schools and a , total population- of* 17, 300. . 

All areas are presently involved in the career* education project 




SECTION IV. PROnRAM DESCRIPTION 



Resulting 'from a reconnendation by Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr'l Edward J. Anderson, a task force of county teachers and guidance* 
counselors, representing a variety of ' disciplines and levels, was 
created in Septenbcr 1970. Members of the tosk force were granted a 
leave* of absence from their positions for 'the purpose of developing 
a curriculuR for career developme'j;it which v/ould meet j|be needs of 
the total school population. . !\ " . » 

____ FoJLlov;ing a period of research v^nd orientation to the develop- 
xnentT of career- education curricula*, the task force identified five 
key concepts, forming a concootual framework for the career educa- 
tion program- The five concepts are self, career, society,, technology, 
and ecorronics. For each concept, conceptual statements were written 
which channel the student's learning. Supporting ideas v;hich further 
explain the five major concepts are stated as subconcents. The con- 
cepts, subconcepts, and conceptual statement are parallel and can be 
taught , simultaneously*. 

Behavioral objectives for each subconcept'meausre and evaluate 
learning outcomes. Since these objectives have been aimed at the 
students' levels *of learning ability and comprehension, the program 
curj^iculum is divided into four grade levels: K-2, 3-5, 6-8, 9-12. 
To achieVw these objectives, various student activities at the fc^ur 
levels have been suggested. The program that emerged from the 
' efforts of the task force is based on skills, attitudes, behaviors 
. and e^xperiences necessary for career decision-making. It is a 
sequential, interdisciplinary program, integrating the concepts of 
career education into school curricula at all levels. 

Implementation 



Once the curri^culum was developed, s:x members of the original 
task force, together v/ith a coordinator, were assigned as resource 
bleachers to a pilot program in the Brooklyn Park area. Their work 
began with an extensive two-week evaluation workshop in the summer 
of 1971. The implenientatiiDi) team decided how they would evaluate 
Success in achievement of tneir goaJPe arrd which tests would be 
appropriate to use in evaluating the program. Career materials, 
v7hich had been evaluated earlier in zhe year, were ordered for use 
at all . levels-. 

V/orkshops and one to one in-serv'ce are held with teachers 
to introduce them to the conce'Dt of career development and the 
means of implementation. The terjchers became familicir with the 
concepts^ subconcepts, and behavioral objectives of the program 
and integrated the concepts ifito their own curricula. 
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other v;orkshoos aro held to acquaint olomontary teachers 
with the Career Tcchnoloqy proqram and to incoroorrte technology 
activities into the elementary cur^iculun. '^cacher.s v;ho attend 
the workshops becor^e liaison people in their schools and help 
'traiTi other sUaff members in career education. . t 

The connHnity plays a major ro]e in the Anne Arundel Courity 
project. Parents and resource persons have participated in various 
classrooms, and have v;orked with teachers and counselors. 



rienentarV Connonent (K-6) 



' ' '^'he elenentarv ccnponent of the program focuses on career 
av;areness, .self"-understan<?ing, and "hands-on" experience. Students 
are introctuced to the concepts of self, society, economics, and 
technology. Introduced to career education resources through 
classroom instruction, resource persons in the classroom, field 
trips in the community, and "hands-on" experiences. They see 
a relationship oetween classroom learning and the world of work, 
and they experience a sense of pride in their accomplishments. 



Junior High Component (7-9) 



At the junior high leve-l, students learn not only abstract 
information, but also ^he application of this information in terms 
of decision-mating and career preference. The range of job explora- 
tion narrows and student^ begin to identify career preferences in 
terms Df individual abilities, interests, and values. 

The community plays an .important part in the junior high com- 
ponont of the career education program. For example, on "Career 
Day", ninth grades made on-site visits to different areas in the 
community according to their career interests. They were able 
to pee various occupations and v;ork settings that might interest ^ 
them. Seventh and eighth-graders visited classrooms in the school 
which had been set 'up to depict each of fifteen different occupa^ 
tional clusters. The seventh-araders visited all fifteen clusters 
and were introduced to several possible careers. The exposure to' 
many different types of v;ork hel):)cd the students assess their indivi- 
dual interests in various careers. TSe eighth-graders visited three 
of the fifteen simulated work settings in accordance with their 
tentative career preferences. 

Teachers, counselors, and community representatives v;oi.-k to- 
gether to help students at both junior and senior high levels 
develop tentat-ive career plans. By working closely with the senior 
high vocational program, teachers and counselors at the juniol: 
high level have provided ninth grade students with simulated or 

14 



actual \:ork ovvoricncos in j^t^ocifTc aroa^. Disadvantaged ninth 
gradv" students ar-.) leatnlng nath and language arts skills in a 
sinulatod nractical v;ork sotting, nobilc units have been set 
up to provide students v/ith oxporionoo in distributive education 
and biv3incss and office occupations. This aspect of the project 
involves a closo v;orking relationship botv;een the career education 
project and c*::ist^ng vocational programs. ^ 



Senior High Conponent (10-12) 

At the senior high level, career concept areas and their apoli- 
cation to clarsroon instruction continue to be stressed. Tentative 
occupational choices are made and students can continue preparing 
for higher education or select programs involving job entry' skills. 
Programs v:hich Prepare students for entry level skills are-pfferpd 
in the ar as of data processing, distributive education, office 
education, trade and industry, cooperative occupational program, 
health 'Occupations progrjim, and vocational experience prograra. 



Counseling and Guidance 
? ^ 

\ 

The goals of career education are closely -related to those 
of guidance and counseling in the Anne Arundel County Schools. 

Process Goal IX of the Career Education project :.a Anne Arundel 
County states "This progran will make the expertise, of counselors 
available to teachers and ultimately to more students." Through 
the career education project, a counselor was added to the career 
education teams to initiate activities involving both teachers 
and counselors v;orking ajs a team. Combined teacher-counselor *^ 
workshops acquainted teachers v/ith the role of the. counselor in 
the cAreer education program and the activities the ^counselor 
could perform. Counselors learned v;hat career education program^ 
expect of the teachers and how counselors and t,eachers can work 
together in implementing a successful career education program. 
Coun'selors also attended workshops v:hich equipped then with the 
skills to serve as a resource to teachers. Counselors are an 
integral part of the school team responsible for career education. 

A counselor added to the career education teams, in Area III, 
functions as a resource to counselors in providing a training and 
demonstration service. 

In addition to th^ir other rc^p'ponsibilities in Anne Arundel 
schools, guidance denartnents have traditionally worked v;ith students 
desiring placom^^nt in job.s or further education. They have pro- 
vided nev;slcttors to students concerning careers and job openings,^ 
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and hcive sorved as job referral sources for employers. It v/as 
decided that counselors and guidance personnel have nw^ithor the 
time nor tfio .assignment *of job i^carches or screening of applicants. 
In order to provide effective placement, the career education 
project initiated a placeraent and folloi-y-up conponent to "handle ' 
these assiynnidnts. 



Placement and Follow-up 

Product Goal V of the career education project' in Anne Arundel 
County is "to promote the placement "of all exiting students in' 
either (a) a job, (b) <^ post-secondary occupational progra^n, or 
V ^(c) a baccalaureate progran." Leonard C. Bates v/as added to the 
career education team and given the assignment of developing a - 
model placement for alV exiting students. 

Placement is^a relatively ne^ part of the career education 
program in Anno Arundel County so the team began by studying the 
role of placement in othor school systems* and" assessing its useful- 
ness and adaptability to the Anne Arundel system. 

Many aspects of the placement and follow-up component are still 
in the planning stages. ^ In order to avoid duplication, the team 
assessed ^he placement and follov;-up efforts already existing in" 
the county. It was necessary to determine the need for placement 
services in Anne Arundel County, the placement services already 
provided, those services still needed, the means to secure the 
needed services, and the necessary personnel. The team also decided 
the .necessary coordination, follov7-up and communications procedure 
to be implemented. Senior hafgh school counselors who have 
traditionally worked in the areas of placement and follow-up were 
^ery helpful in developing a model placement and follow-up program. 

It was agreed by the* team that a good placement service should 
provide job searches for the students and a data system of informa- 
tion about job applicants, employers, an'd job requirements. The 
placement service should be' in constant contact with employers for 
r jobs and with educational institutions for further education. It 
should also provide an initial screening of applicants to fill job 
or education requirements. To evaluate the long-term success '^of 
a placement service, an effective follow-up system is necessary. 

A pilot progran in olacement and follov7-up was implemented in 
Annapolis Senior High School in February 1974. 

Procedures for Tmnlementatidn 

The Anno Arundel County Board of Education was so interested • 
• in implementing a career education program in its schools that it 
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doveloporl <md funded a pilot program in 1971, t\Vo years before ^ 
roceivinq federal financial assistance* Federal funding began 
in the 1973-74 ■school yeaV and is being used to meet the initial 
costs of extending the program to all. schools in the system. 

The Brooklyn Bi^rk- area in the industrially oriented northern - 
end of the county v;as chosen as the pilot area for the career 
education program in the 1971-72 school year. The pilot program 
consisted of a high school, junior high school, and four feeder 
elementary schools. Brooklyn Park was selected because it serves* 
a high proportion of socio-ecoriomically hajidicapped students as 
defined under ESEA Title I. 

*-« 

Six te^ch^rs fr;o{n'"l:he devclopmentaJ, task force, , together v/ith 
a "coordinator, were^ assigned to the Brooklyn Park areas as resource 
persons. Teachers a^^twjce^o-urce persons worked together to integrate 
career educati<^ into the existing school curricula. 

In the fall of 1972, the project v/as expanded to include a 
second hi^ih school, junior high school^ and their feeder elementary- 
schools, thus including most of administrative Area I. In the" fall 
of 197 3, the project was e:^panded to include administrative Area ^ 
III-^ \ ^ , 

' As already noted, Anne Arundel Ccninty is organized into four 
administrative units (areas). The program \;as originally scheduled 
to e^^:pand into all four areas by tne 1975-76 school -year. Accelera- 
^ti6n of the program occurred during the 1974-75 school year, hov/evcr, 
with Areas I and III in the total implementation phase and Areas 
II and IV in the initial implementation phase. Workshops and in- 
services are planned and scheduled as needed to introduce teachers, 
counsclprs, and administrative personnel to various aspects of 
cateer- education and its successful implementation in their schools. 
Extensive workshops and in-services are planned for new schools^ 
as they enter the project. 

. . The project is designed to reach all students in the partici- 
pating schools, and to include all schools by the end of the three- 
year project. Local funds will be sufficient to maintain the supply 
of curriculum guides, materials, and equipment after the three-year 
project. 

r 

A central ^resource center is operating in each area to supply 
teachers with career education materials. In addition to these 
resource centers, mini resource centers are being set up in 
individual schools. All materials developed or purchased through 
the project are available to county teachers through tnese centers. 
Materials from the project are also available to non-profit private 
"schools in the area and their teachers are invited, to attend various 
in-sorvice activities. Each area also has two resource teachers 
to assist teachers with materials and techniques. (Area IV has 
one aide and one resource teacher) 
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AJf already noted, Anne Arundel County ,is organized into four 
administrative.' units, (areas). The program was originally scheduled 
toGxpand into all four areas by the 1975-76 school year. Accelera- 
tion of the program, ocurrod during the 1974-75 school year, 'however, 
with Areas I arid III in the total implementation phase and Areas . 
il and IV in the initial inpleraentation phase. Workshops and m- 
ser-vices are olanno.d and scheduled as needed to introduce teachers, 
counselors, and administratijie personnel to various aspects of 
career education and its successful implementation in their schools. 
Extensive workshops and in-services are planned for new schools 
as they enter the project. 

'^he project is designed to reach all students in the partici- 
pating schools, and to include all -schools by the end of the three- 
year project. Local funds will be sufficient to maintain the supply 
of curric.uluiri guides, materials, and equipment after the three-year 
project. _ 

A central resource cent .^r is operating in each area to supply ■. 
teachers with career education materials." In addition to these 
resource centers, mini resource centers are being set up in indivi- 
dual schools. ° . 

All materials developed or purchased through the project are 
available to county teachers through these centers. Materials from 
the project are also available to "non-profie private schools m 
the area -and their' teachers are invited to attend various in-- 
service activities. Each area also has tv;o resource teachers to _ s 
assist teachers with materials and techniques. (Area IV has one 
aide and one resource teacher) 
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I Program boa Is 

; ■ 

* 

The Career Education Program was designed to meet the^needs 
of the students of Anne Arundel County in enabling them to: 

1. Develop an av;arenoss of self and others ; A rear3>?tic 
career choice depends upon the individuals under- 
standing of h?.s interests and abilities. An under- 
standing of self and others enables an individual to 
clarify "his own values and responsibilities as .a 
contributing member of society. 

2. Develop favorable attitudes about the personal, social ' 
and economic significance of v:ork ; The school should 
encourage in, stude^nts the development of favorable 

.attitudes toward employment. Students should under- 
stand that work gives personal satisfaction and fulfills 
social and ec.onomic needs of society. ■ ' ^ 

' ' ' - . > 

3 . D evelop *and practice appropriate career decision -making 
skills ; Students should be taught to analyze situations « 
and problems on the basis of pertinent information. They - 
should be able to integrate" their knowledge of self and 
the woxld of work in order to make appropriate career ^, 
decisions . ■ .. , 

4 . -De velop the gkills necessary to obtain employment and/or 
• to~pursue further education ; Schools 'should provide 

programs which integrate academic, communication, and 
manual skills needed to help students achieve their career 
goals. The schools also have a major responsibility in 
guiding students toward realistic course selections based 
oh career preference,. 

5. Obtain employment and/or to pursue further education ; The 
schools have an obligation to assist in the placement of all 
exiting students in gainful employment" and/or in a post-high 
school academic or technical educational setting at an entry 

> \ level appropriate to their career objectives.. 

Iglevised Objectrives 

' Goal 1* To develop an awaren^iss of self, and others ; 
Objectives; 

III* After participating in various activities, the 
student completing level one v/ill be able to 
tell about those 'things he enjoycct and those 
he did not. 

O " 14 
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112 • Given various" attitudes and bahaviofs that 
people dcraonctratc/^ the . studont' completing 
level one v;ill be able to differentiate be- 
^tv/een those attitudes and^ behaviors that , he 
• * feels fit him and those that do not. 

«' . ' * 

. 113. Having participated in a groap task, the student 
completing level one will he able to identify 
the contributions made by each member of the 
^ ^ group. . , ' . 

121. After listing his ov/n abilities and interests 
the student completing level two will select 
from a list of t£isks those v/hich are compatible 
with his interests and atjilities^. 

122. Given' a specific task the .student completing 
leyel two^Will describe how his ^attitudes and 

^ - ^behaviors affected his performance. 

123. Given a specific work settings the student 
completing levei two will list both positive 
and negative aspects of that working environ- 
ment. 

^ . , 124. From a list of work related values "the student 

completing <>level twc will identify those^which . 
ar^ a pairt of his own value system and decide 
whether they would have a positive or negative 
effect on his performance in a specific task 
situation. 

131. After analyzing his interests and abilities 
the student completing level three will be 
able to make tentative occupational selections. 

132^ From a list of attitudes and behaviors the 

student completing level three will identify 
those which he feels should lead him to success 
in any work situation., 

i^. The student completing level three will <:ompare 
and contrast *his present values with those 
inher.ent in his tentative occupational 
selections and predict his probability of 
success. 

134. Given a specific work setting, the student com- 
pleting level three will identify how the particu 
lar contributions of each person led to the 
successful completion, of the task. 
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141. The student comV^leting level four will evaluate 
his tentative occupationa] choice and demon- 
strate how his abilities and interests are 
appropriate for this choice* 

142. Presented with various work attitudes and behaviors, 
the student completing .level four will identify 
-those V7hich he feels are compatible with his career 
iplan. 

143. The student completing level four will identify 
his potential contributions to soci-ety through 
his occupational choice-. 

144. Having analyzed his personal values, the student 
completing level luui. will uuuiut; il the values 
he feels strongly about will have a positive or 
negative affect toward success in his occupational 
choice. ^ < 



To develop favorable attitudes about Bie personal, social 
^nd cconornic^ significance o£ worir ; 

Objectives: ^ ^ ^ 

211. Given a list of workers in a community, the student 
compTeting level one will explain how each worker 
contributes to society and how the attitudes and 
traditions of society affect his wbrk. 

♦ 

212. Sho\«OTii pictures and/or lists of jobs available in 
a given geographical area, the student completing 
.level one v;ill be able to determine how geography 
affects occupations. 

213. Given tools and mat-erials tire student completing 
level one will use them to complete a task. 

214. Given a' description of various family units, the 
student completing level one will identify the 
contributions made by each member of the unit. 

215. Having identified various workers, the student 
completing level one will be able to tell what 
they do. , ^ ^ ' 

216. Given a list of jobs familiar to him, the student 
completing level one will identify those' that are 
related. 
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217. The student copplot-ing lovf^l one- vn 1 ] be able 
to identify the skills necessary to complete, a 
specific task presented ro him. 

221. Selecting several v;orkers from a given society, 
the student jDompleting level tv;o will show how 
they interact .and how their wprk benefits that 
society. - * * • 

222. Given a description of a society in change, the , 
student completing level two will identify the 
traditions, attitudes and needs, and describe 

their affect on^jobs. 

223. Given a specific geographic setting the ^student 
completing level tv;o will list the jobs ayailable 
in the ajrea and identify the factors which created 
the jobs, 

224. Given a sample project the student completing 
level two will identify the' technology used, in 
its completion. 

• 

225. Given a list of discoveries and inventions, the 
student completing level two will match them 
with changes that have resulted from thejn, 

226. Given' a simulated work situation, the student 
completing Iqvel two v/ill identify the , worker 
roles and tell how these -roles may directly affect 
the student and other members of society. 

227. Given a . description of a specific occupation the 
student completing level two will cite examples 
of knowledge and skills which may be applied to 
another occupation. 

228 • Given a specific worker role the student completing 
level two will^ identify characteristics that should 
lead to success in that occupational area. 

231. Given a specific job setting, the student completing 
' level three will cite examples of technological 

change and decide if they have had a positive or 
negative effect on life. 

232. " Given a specific geographic setting the student 

completing level three will list the jobs available 
in the area, identify the factors which created the 
jobs and the changing economic trends involved. 
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233-# Given a list of jobs the' student completing 
. ieV'el three will match the benefits provided 
to ^society by each job. 

234. Given a list of jobs in broad occupational areas 
the student completing lex'-el three v/ill identify 
traditions and attitudes of society that affect 
each job. 

235. After analyzing and establishing his own list 
of occupational choices the student completing 
level three will rank hi^, choices in order of 
priority. 

236^ After exploring the requirement of several 

occupational areas the student completing level 
three v/ill identify those that relate to his^ 
future occupational "choice. 

237. Given a listing of school courses the student 
completing level three will select those that 
will provide the basic learnings necessary for 
his occupational choice. '~ 

241. Having made an occupational choice the student^ 
completing level four will list the economic^ 
incentives of that choice as they relate to his 
anticipated standard of living. 

242.. Given a list oi.needs., traditions and attitudes 
that have changed m his society, ^the student 
completing level four will identify how these 
changes will affect his occupational choice. 

24 3. Given a situation in which the workers of an 

occupational area have withheld their services, 
the student completing level four will evaluate 
. the consequences of this action. 

244. Based on knowledge of his occupational choice, the 
student: completing level four- will cite examples 
of possible technological changes in this area 
and discuss their implications. 

245. The student completing level four will select from 
a list of programs those that will assist in con- 
verting his occupational choice to reality. 

24 G. The student completing level four will be able to 
make the necessary adjustment for job entry and/or 
further education. 

.23 , ' 
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Goal 3. To clovolop and practice appropriate career decision making 
skills : 



Objectives ; 



/ 311. Given a situation the student completing level ohb 
will make a choice and give the reasons for that 
choice; ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

321. Given 'a hypothetical situation, ^he student completing, 
lev^l two will identify ^the basic steps in the process 
of decision-making. " 

331. Given -a hypothetical situation the Student completing 
[ level three wilt .make tentati^ev career decisions 

utilizing the decision-making process, 

332. Having explored selected career areas the student 
completing level three v;ill make tentative occupational^ 
decisions based on knowledge, interests., abilities 

and values. 

341. Having made, a tentative career decision, the "-student 
completing level four *will plan an educational and/or 
training program that will assist him ^in converting^^ 
vocational preference into reality. . 

... ' ' 

Goal 4. To develop tl^e skills necessary to obtain employment and/or 
toipursue further, education ; 

Objectives: - - ~ - _ ^« - 

431. Given a variety of occupational settings the ^ 
student completing level thrcJe will be able to 
relate academic > training and skills to job 
performance. 

^ * » 

• 4 32. Having made a tentative occupational choice the/ ^ • 
student completing level three Vill identify and 
select the school subjects which contain the 
specific knowledC;e required^ ior his career choice. 

•441. Having made a tentative occupational choice, the 
student completing level four will 'obtain employ- 
mei>t'^ and/or will pursue further education. 
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SECTION rV. CONCEPTUAL BASIS FOR EVALUATION " n ' 

- . » 

. i 

The strategy upo.i which the dssi-gn .for this project is built 
is'called informatioiv^ Based Evaluation, '^^^is strategy has been 
successfully implcirKDnted on some forty projects at both the state 
and local leVel over the past two, years. 

The concet3t of information utility is the -overriding ' ' _ - ■ 
characteristic that differentiates "good" ^^^1^^^^°^ /^^^^^^ P?°^^ 
evaluation and diff erentiates . undisciplined data " 
information gathering. J.udged by even modest stAnda-rds of utility,- 
educational research and evaluation has a pitifully :poor ^jgord, 
and the unfortunate educational manager or policy-maker operating 
within the resultant void must -sift through mountains of data 
for the kernels of information which are desired. ^ . 

The crucial role that performance objectives "play in program 
management i,s obvious; however, the qiie,stion arises afe to what 
^ place objectives should have in evaluation. The Information Based 
Evaluation approach views program objectives as one focus of evalua- 
tion activity, but by no means as the only focus. -.-.X 

In objective-based evaluation, the reference poiats are the 
prograit} oi.jectives. In information based evaluation, f^.f^^^J^^, 
paints become the information users for the-pragrara and the mfoif- 
mation domains (needs). Capitalizing on these two reference points 
a technique called domain analysis, is used .to define and focus the 
direction of the evaluation. ^ ^ 

Information based evaluation should not.-be considered as 
"obiective^free" evaluation. It recognizes vthe importance of pro-, 
gram objectives, "but only to the extent to which feedback on the 
objectives is considered important" to information users. The 
overriding consideration is the, type of questions about which 
relevant-i.-nd-ivldua3,s desire answers. Priorities are established in 
both the inforntafion domain category -(.e.g., student cognitive 
growth) and the information user categorxJ_e.g. , project director), 
and the evaluation resources are expended to meet these identified 
priorities. An additional check on the adequacy of evaluation 
information is the 'extent to which the information leads to action. 
1^= no relationship exists- between information and action, then the 
adequacy and/or quality of the evaluation , effort is m doubt. 

Informatil^n based evaluation •recdghlzes that" an evaluation 
must be dynamic if it is to be responsive. Program- objectives • 
rarely change during the project year, thus -the objectives-based 
evaluation is static and methodical in responding to the ijjforna- 
tion requi£^ments. Information based evaluation accepts the fact 
that 'information needs arc fluid, and new questions are posed 
throughout the pr^ogram cycle. 
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Information RQgui-rement.s ' 

The following requirements are the results of the design. 
^conference's and discussions lield prior to the 1974-75 sc^liool ^ 
year: ^ ^ 

Tn formal -inn Users ' ; • ' 

The n^(5ds of the various information useijs were discussed 
-at the design cofif erehces. These users included the United 

States Office of Education (USOE) , the state department of educa- v 
" tion, participating district personnel, teachers, .parents/ comrauni1;y 

groups and advisory council members • , ^ 

It was agreed^ that rather t?han consider the needs of these * 
user.s separately , I the evaluation team woulcJ base its evalua.tion 
on one set of requirements encompassing the individual needs of 
. all users. ' <> ^ * 

Information Domains 

—J ; ^ * ^ . , 

The' primary source of information domains is the Project 
Overview prepared '*by-the -Project Director'^ These requirements 
w^re- discu^oei in detail at the design conferences, where additional 
areas were identified. The major information domains for the evalua 
tion o,f the 1974-75 year of the Project ^ are listed as follows: 

1. Student Outcomes, ^ ^ " . * 

^ A. Self awareness . - ' - 

B. Career decision making skills v- - « 

\ ^ C. Awareness of and knowledge, about work 

D>. Achievement in basic skills t> 

2. Process ' ' ^ ' , 

A. Career educ^ation activities at classroom and 

scho"o*l~levels ^ . 
B~"~Aci;ivrties of resource , teachers 
. ' C* Placement^ $ind follow-up model 

D* CounseloreT-teacher in^teraction /(fodel 
E. Resource, centers 
, F, Cj^riculum^, infusion : * * * 

/ ^ ^ ^ « . 

Evaluation Consttraint^v 

. ^ — - — — /•.,■■■ 

^1, Resources availablr> -for eval Aatioii ;. , Specified in Contract. 

2. Student time : , Sufficient for ci^ministtation of a limited 
number of instruments to selected sampl(*'s. 



3. Teacher time. ; Sufficient for administration of student 
instruracnts an^ completion of limited "process" <3ata 
collection forms. - * 



4. Project Schedule r "Enough time remaining in the l:J74-75 
project year to answer the spec^fie-^ evaluation questions 

.and collect data relative, to the Ov^o. 11, Project goals, 

5. Availability of instruments : Student outcomes me^s'^reA 
using commercially available^ instruments, with ihe 

" \ exception of a couple of instruments still in the develop- 
mental stage. Results from the previous year's, evalua- 
tion were made available to the evaluation ''team, and it 
was expected that standardized achievement test data 
would be provided where necessary to answer the specified 
evaluation questions. The process dimensions of "the 
evaluation required' the development of certain data 
" ^ Coilect^jD^-Ninstrument's by the evaluation team. 

Evaluati on Questions * • 
■ \ 

Based on the aeeds of information users, the* information domains 
of interest and the evaluation constraints, a set of interest and 
the evaluation constraints, a' set of evaluation questions v.as developed, 
as follov/s: * • * 

1. How does the self concept of students participating in 
various components of the project compart with stucjents 
nationally and with other students locally? ' 

* 

1. How does the awareness of and knowledae about work of 
students participating in various components of the 
project compare with students nationally and v;ith other 
students^J^cally? . ^ ' •'^ - 

3. How d(\^the career decision-making skills of students 
participating ift various components of the project, 
compare with students nationally and with other students 
locally? 

4* Tg ;:H^t extent were students .who paorticipated in the 

project and who left the project' schools placed in paid 
bccupations, in further education, 02-* in unpaid work 
that was consistent with ^their current career choice? 

5. To what extent has the number and type of job preparation 
opportunities been expanded for young people in grades 
10 through 14? 
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6. what financial resources from Section 142(c) of Part 
of ?• 90-576 were expended, for the current project 
year, by budget category? ' 

7. lb what extent were project activities carried out 
according to schedule? f 

8. V?hat factors caused changes in scheduled activities^ 

9. V7hat are the major "process" dimensions of the project, 
as ' implemen.ted this year? 

10. What are the relationships among the student outcomes 
and the various process dimensions bel tg implemented 
this year? 

11. ' - To Vhat extent v/ae the placement and follow-up model ' 

implemented this year? * • ^ 

12. To what extent v;as the counselor-teacher interaction 
model implemented this year? 

Data Base .Structure and Contents 

The Project evaluation data base consists of those elements 
needed to answer the specified evaluation questions and to pro- 
vide baseline information relative to the three-year project goals. 
There are two major components: a student file and a process file. 

The student file includes demographic data and the results of 
the various, student assessment instruments, including data from the 
previous year.*. 

The process file includes the data collected to answer the 
process and descriptive evaluation questions. 

All data in the data base'^M.ll be provided to the Project 
Director after completion of the yt^ar-end evaluation report. 

/ 

j Instrumentation , i 

/ 

The major insjbruments used in the evaluation of the 1974-75 year 
of the project were as follows: * \ 

]/. Self Ob^sorvation Scales (SOS) - A measure of student 
self concept: At the primary level v{K-3), the scales 
consij^t of Self Acceptance, School Affiliation, Social 
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Maturity, Solf Security and Achievement Ilotivation. 
ht the intor;-ediato level (4-6), the scales consist 
of the prccedinq five plus Fecial Confidence, Teacher 
Affiliation and Peer Affiliation. At the secondary 
level (7-121, scales include'^Self Security, Social 
Maturity, Peer Affiliation, Teacher Affiliation, Family 
Alfiliation, School Affiliation, Social Confidence, 
Self Assertion, and Self Acceptance. 

2. Career Maturity Inventory - A measure of the maturity 
of attitudes and competencies that, are crycial in 
realistic career decision making: TheiTe are two parts: 
an Attitude Scale and a Compentency Test. The instru- 
ment is appropriate for grades 7-12. 

3. ' Career Education Questionnaire - A measure of the 
extent to v:hich students are both aware of and can 
recognize a wide range of concepts concerning the 
world of v;ork. The primary level (1-3) and^the inter- 
mediate level (4-6) v;as to be used in this evaluation.. 

4. Decision Making Scale - A developmental set of instru- 
ments which measure the cognitive and affective dimen- 
sions of the decision-making prpcess. The secondary 
level (7-12) was used in the spring testing. 

5. Teacher Survey - An instrument developed by the evalua-- 
tion team to collect information from teachers relative 
to their attitudes tov7ard and their activities associated 
with the career education program. 

6. Other Process Data Collection Instruments - Various 
instruments were" developed by the evaluation' team to 
collect process data for the current year of the 
Project. 

Population Selection Procedures 



• St^udents 

students \;erG selected for spring administration of the various 
student assessment instruments as* follows: The sampling unit was 
the teacher; classes were selected from participating schools fqr 
spring testing on the basis of specific identified .project activities 
as deLerminud fiom the Teachch: Survey. Four classes from each of 
the four areas at e^ch of the grades 3, 6, 9, and 11 were included 
in the sample, for a total of 64 classes • 

^ A more limited sample of students at grades^^ 3 and 6 was given 
the Self Observation Scales in the early part of the school year, 
to provide baseline data. A total of 716 students, were in this 
sample. Those students were included in the spring testing. 
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Teachers , ^ 

Based on information available in project records regarding 
career education activities being impioiTionted this year, teachers 
in participating schools v;ere selected for the Teacher Survey. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Students 

As stated above,, the Self Observation Scales v/ere given during 
the early part of the school yi!ar to a total sample of 716 students 
in grades 3 nnd 6. The remaining student assessment activities were 
carried out in the spring, as shov;n in the following table. 



Table 2. Instrument .Jidministration by Grade Level, Spring 1975 



InstruiTtCnt Grade Level 

3 6 9 n 

Self Observation X X X X 

Scaled* 



Career Maturity 

Inventory (Parts 2,3, and 4) 



X X 



Decision Making /X 
Scale 



Teachers 



The Teacher Survey was administered in the spring prior to 
the student assessment activities. 
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Data Analysis Tochniquos 



In ansv^jering the evaluation questions, a number of data 
analysis techniques were used. For a substantial number of the 
questions simple descriptive statistics suffice; however, some 
of the more complex questions required more complex analysis 
techniques. For example, questions regarding the relationships 
among self concept, decision-making skills and achievement re- 
quire multivariate techniques. 

IBEX has developed a comprehensive package of computer 
programs to meet its research and evaluation , needs, and the 
entire student data file was placed on magnetic tape for analysis 
and reporting of results. 

Reporting Requirements And Procedures 



Because of the variety of audiences that will make use of 
this evaluation information, the way the information is presented 
becomes vitally important; likewise, the presentation format must 
be suited to presenting considerable quantities of data in a 
relatively small space and yet be easily and quickly interpreted. 
IBEX has. xiad excellent experience with a profile or pattern tech- 
nique and will use this approach where possible in presenting the 
resulta of this evaluation. In addition to the ease of presenta- 
tion, this technique lends itself to a series of analysis strategies 
'(pattern analysis) that are also easily presented and interpreted. 
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This section is organised around major information domains or 
evaluation areas of interest. These domains are: (1) student self 
concept, (2) student decision making skills, (3) student relation- 
ships with the world of work, and (4) teacher attitudes toward 
Career Education and the Project. 



Student Self Concept 

Between the ages of five and twelve, the self concept begins 
to crystalize. During this period (termed the "latency period" by 
many auchors) , the child matures considerably in the physical, cogni- 
tive and affective areas. He confronts his environment v;ith an 
increasingly stable set of feelings, attitudes and behaviors which 
are based, to a large extent, on his self concept which is, likewise, . 
stabilizing. As the child becomes older he becomes more sure of what 
he likes and dislikes, who he like^ and dislikes, what he enjoys doing 
and what- he dislikes doing, how he sees his future and what he will 
be doing in this future. lie begins to plan and his aspirations and 
hopes tend to be consistent with the way he, values himself, which, 
in turn, is dictated in large part by. how he perceives others value 
him. , " 

Although the early school years are characterized by a crystali- 
zation of self, the child also begins to differentiate. The self 
concept of the f i^^e-year-old is a relatively simple constrtict. The 
five-year-old views most things as a dichotomy: people are good or 
bad\ food is good or bad, places are happy or sad places to be, other 
children are friendly ot mean. As the six-year-old enters first grade, 
new demands are placed on him. He is expected, to interact with 
unfamiliar children and authority figures and, to a great extent, 
his well being is determined by how successfully he negotiates "these 
new demands. It is these early school years that have a truly pro- 
found impact on the child's self concept development. Nevex before 
has he been consistently, objectively and sometimes coldly, judged 
by peers and adults. He is unable to separate himself from his 
actions so that reprimands and criticism often become viewed" as 
direct threats to self. With this background information we now 
turn to the correlates of a positive and negative self concept, 
respectively. 
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The Positive Self Concopfc* 

Children v;ith positive self concoptc are, first of 
M, confident about their ability to meet everyday prob- 
lems and demands. They are confident about their rela- 
tionships v.'ith other people and take pleasure in mutual 
interdependence, in needing others and in being needed* 
Autonomy and. independence are beginning to take shape. 
Children v/ith strong, self concepts viev; themselves as 
desirable and valuable contributors to the well being 
of those around them. They see themselves as deserving 
of attention and love and feel they are capable of re- 
ciprocating. They compare themselves favorably v/ith 
thoir peers and feel that authority figures are suppor- 
tive and interested in them as individuals. These 
children. tend to be comparatively independent and- re- 
liable. Those qualitie^may stem from their feelings 
of sufficiency and adequacy in new and challenging 
situations* They arc, relatively, free fror.i anxiety, 
nervousncrss, excessive worry, tiredness cind loneliness* 
They report being happy v;j th the way they look and v/ould 
not change their appearance if they could. 

^ Children with a positive view of themselves enjoy 
. into^racting with their peers and see themselves as on a 
, ar \%'itii their peers in most situations , v?hile occa- 
sio.ially professing superiority in certain areas. They 
recognize the social consequences of certain "asocial" 
actions and see the benefits of give-and-take in social 
interactions. These children are able to admit that 

they moke mistakes avd that they sometimes hurt other ^ 

people, but they apparently do not viev; these admissions 
as major threats to self. 

Behavio rally , these children are seldom designated 
as problem children* They usually appear comparatively 
calm, keep their hands to themselves and, although they 
are frequently competitive, they express, aggression 
* v;hen external considerations warrant aggressive behavior. 
They express dissatisfaction V7ith their own poor perfor- 
mances but relatively seldom make ^self deprecating re- 
marks. They react positively to constructive criticism, 
can accept praise v;ell, and derive obvious pleasure from 
a job well done. 



* The profiles for a "positive" and "negative" self concept 
are drawn from the results of the national validation and 
norming of the Self Observation Scales. 
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Scholarticr.lly, children with positive self concepts 
toiv lo bo above -c::pc'CtaLion in reading and matheraatics. 
Thc-v tend to ott:iin hiahor scores on standarai^.cd achieve- 
iv-i-.i- lo^ts than vould bo predicted from ability tcstsi 
Thvr>o children are positive toward school and view it as 
a hai-py, v;orthv.'hile place to be. 



Y'v I!eq ative So] f Concept 

Children '/? th poor self concepts are insecure and 
pos.sirdLJtia about their ability to meet everyday prob- 
lonis and deiannds, and they are unsure about their rela- 
tionsbiDS with others. They often tend to be either over- 
ly d-pcndcnt a'.d withdrawn or overly aggressive with 
appatcntlv minii..al overt needs for social interaction 
and, in each ca.'v-, growth toward autonoray .appears stunted 
and retarded. The?o children view themselves as unde- 
siraiac and, tbrouqh their often inappropriate behavior 
(which .is, although inappropriate, usually quite consis- 
tent with the wav the children feel about themselves), 
they arc rcgula-'iy reinforced in these feelings.* They 
report not bcinq needed by significant others and do not 
feel -tliat others care about thera as individuals. They 
compare themselves unfavorably with their peers > and fre- 
' qv^cntly report being inferior to their peers in age- 
approjxciatc activities. Authority figures represent a 
threat to chilcircn- with poor self concepts. 

Those children are threatened in social interactions 
and prei'er to play with younger- children. They report a 
desire to' doraiiiatc in peer-oriented activities, i.e., 
always wantinc, to be first or always wanting to be the 
leader, and yet, would prefer to play alone if given 
choice. They tend to be quitters and are satisfied with 
poor perfornianco (again, poor performance is consistent 
with the way those children view themselves) . These.^ chil- 
dren find it difficult to aduit to even common mistakes 
and are quite insensitive to other people's feelings. 

Behavioral ly, these children are frequently labeled 
as problem children. The acting out, aggressive, verbally 
disruptive child has a markedly lower self concept than 
does the "heallhy" child. Likewise, the insecure, v/ith- 
drawn, quiet child also has a low self concept, but his 
inadequacies axo manifested differently from the aggress- 
ive child. These children respond negatively to criticism 
and, surprising] y, they often respond inappropriately or 
even negatively to praise because positive feelings are in- 
consistent with the'v/ay these children feel about themselves. 



* Hodilving the truism from the financial world that "the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer", v/e can say that 
children with strong self concepts get positive rcinforce- 
Q ment and, thus, got stronger, while those with weak self 

ERIC concepts get negatively reinforced and thus, get weaker. 
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Scholastically , children with poor self concepts tend to, be 
be lev; averaao in readinq and nathomatics. They tend to obtain 
lov;or scores on standardi%ed achievement tests than v;ould be pre- 
dictc?d froin ability tests. These children are negative tov/ard 
school and view it as an unhappy place to be. 

As a measure of children's self concept, the Self Observation 
Scales (SOS) were uzod in this evaluation. The SOS is a direct 
self report, group administered instrument comprised of fifty items ' 
at the primary level (K-3) and sixty items at the intermediate 
level (4-6) . 

The Primary level of the SOS measures five dimensions of 
children's self concept. Each scale is labeled in a positive 
'manner v/ith high scores being most characteristic of the scale 
name. 

The scales are as follows: 

1. Self Acceptance ; Childrsn with high scores view themselves 
positively and attribute to themselves qualities of happi- 
ness, importance, and general competence. They see them- 
selves as being valued by peers, family and teachers. Child 
ren with low scores see trhemselves as unhappy, la<?king in 
general competence and as of little importance to others. 

2. Social Maturity ; ^ Children with high scores on this scale 
know how they are supposed to think and feel in a variety 
of social situations. They have learned the importance of 
such notions as "fair play", "sharing", "perserverance" , 
"helpfulness", and "generosity". Children with low scores 
on this scale have not learned these notions and are likely 
to evidence behaviors that^most adults would characterize 
as selfish, inconsiderate or immature.' 

3. School Affiliation : "Children with high scores view school 
as a positive influence in their lives. They enjoy going 
to school, and they enjoy the activities associated with 
school. Children with low scores view school as an up- 
happy p.lace to be. They do not enjoy most school-related 
activities and are negative about the importance of school 
in their lives. 

4. Self Security ; Children with high scores report a high 
level of emotional confidence or stability. They feel 
that they are in reasonable control of the factors that 
affect their lives and spend little time worrying over 
possible troubles. Children with^low scores on this 
scale worry a great deal. They are concerned that some- 
thing bad may happen and report feelings of nervousness. 
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, ^h_iovg .n.ont Motivation ; This is a special scale, relating 

achxevomont and ability to self concept. High scores 
indicate increased probability that the child will achieve 
well relative to ability; low scores indicate increased 
probability that the child, will not achieve as well as 
might be expected on the basis of his ability. This 
scale IS considered -to be experimental, and we recommend 
that Its US'? for individual assessment be deferred pending 
the results of our current program of confirmatory analyses. 

The Intermediate level of the SOS measures the same five dimen- 
Js^follow?'' ""'-^ ^^^^ concept and adds three additional scales, 

^* Social Confidence: Children with high scores on this scale 
feel confident of their ab.ility to relate successfully 
m social situations. They feel confident that they can 
make friends easily and that they are valued and enjoyed 
by their friends. Children with low scores have diffipultv 
making friends, do not feel valued by others ana see other 
people as being more socially adept than themselves. . 

^* Teacher Af filiation ; Children with high scores on this 
scale like their teachers. They see the teacher as help- 
tui, attentive, understanding and generous. Children with 
low scores on this scale see the teacher as arbitrary 
inconsiderate of children, and/or as a source of emotional 

3. Peer Affiliation; Children with high scores on this scale 
consider their relationships with other children to be both 
■of high quality and of considerable importance to them. 
■ lull f -v tje^^selves as approved of and valued by their peers. 
They like to be with oth,er children. Children with low 

cS^'^of' "u^nT^ ^^^^"^ peer- relationships as an asset. They 
see otn^er children, as unfriendly, they have few friends, 
and do Hot accept the responsibilities of friendship easily. 

i-hic and Senior. High levels of ths SOS were also used in 

this evaluation. The scale descriptions of these instruments follow. 

^T^°^, l:^""^^ °^ S^lf Observation Scales is designed for 
use at grades /-g. Form A measures nine dimensions of students' " 
affective behavior, while Form B measures the same ^ dimensions , less 

m^nnfr, L^f 'i^^'^'^" ^^^^^ ^^^^^ labeled in a positive 

manner with high scores being most characteristic of the label The 
scales are as follows; • u xcjcx. me 
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Self Asse rtion; Students with high scores view themselves 
as possessing leadership qualities and as being respected 
by others for these qualities. The emphasis on this scale 
is on how students beljLcve others view them* Students with 
low scores see themselves as lacking leadership ability ^ 
and assertiveness* Three items highly related to this 
scale are: Other students look to me for leadership; Other 
students look to mo .for ideas; In discussions with my friends, 
my point of view usually wins. 

Self Acceptanc e: Students with high Scores view themselves 
positively and attribute to themselves qualities of basic 
cpMpetence, self satisfaction and happiness. They see 
themselves as being good at a lot of activities and as being 
confident about their future success. Students"^ with low 
scores are unsatisfieja with their performance and capabilities 
and are unsure of their futures. Three items highly related 
to this scale are: I do a^ lot of things well; I think I will 
be successful in life; When I look in the mirror I like 
what I see. 

Self Security ; Students with high scores report a high level 
of emotional confidence or stability. They report being in 
control of factors affecting their lives and worry very 
little about either specific or non-specific fears. Students 
with low scores on this -cale worry a great deal. They report 
nervousness about non-specific performance expectations and 
often feel that they worry more nov7 than^in the past. Three 
items highly related to' this scale are: I often find myself 
worryinc/ about something; At times I lose sleep over worry; 
I worry about losing my friends- 

Social Maturity ; Students with high scores on this scale 
know how they are supposed to think and feel in a variety 
of social situations. They are comfortable around younger 
children and show empathy in their social relations. They 
believe in saying what they feel and understand the importance 
of listening to others. Students with low scor'es on this 
scale are socially self centered., lack responsiveness to 
other t^eople's feelings and ate reticent to express their 
own feelings. Three items highly related to this scalp 
are: when I feel like it, I cry; Younger kids usually bore 
me; Most of the time I feel -sorry for someone who is hurt. 

Social Confidence : Students with high scores on this 
scale feel confident of their ability to relate in social ' 
situation-s. They feel confident about their ability to 
make and keep friends arid believe that other people value 
their friendship. Stiidents with low scores have difficulty 
making friends and lack confidence in social situations. 
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Three items highly related to this scale are: People who are 
lij.o me don't have a, good chance to »be Successful; Most of* 
my friends don't care what I think; If pec pie knew what iE — 
am really like/ they would steer clear .of me. 

6- School Affiliation ; Students with high scores view school 
positively, enjoy going to school and enjoy the activities 
associated with school.' Students scoring low oa this 
scale see school as a "hassle" that keeps them from doing 
what they want to do. Three items highly related tb this 
scale are: I like to stay home from school; This school is 
like a jail; School frequently keeps me from doing what I 
want to do. > - . " 

7. Teacher Af ieiliation : Students with high scores on this 
, scale like their teachers. They see the teacher as help-- 

ful, attentive, understanding and' generous. Student^^^^ith * . 
low scores see the teacher as arbitrary, inconsiderate of 
children and/or as' a source of emotional pain^ Three items 
^ highly related to this scale are: My teachers lik^ to help 
me; When I do something wrong/ my teacher k correct me with- 
'out hurting my feelings; l^ly teachers expect too mAch of rae. 

- ~ 8- Peer Affiliation : Students with high scores on thife 'scale' 
consider their relationships v/ith other students to be both 
of high quality and of considerable importance to them. They 
see themselves as approved of and valued by their peers. They 
like to be with other students. Students with low scores' 
do not see cheir peer relationships as an asset. They see 
other students as unfriendly, they have few friends, and do 
not accept the responsibilities of friendship easily. Three ^ 
items highly related to this scale are: I make friends easily; 
Other students are usually faiii to me; I can count on my 
friends when I am in trouble, j \ 

9. Family Affiliation ; Students with high scores on this scale 
report a positive relationship v;ith their parents and family. 
Tjiey seo their parents as helping in time of need and as ' 
. being understanding. Students with low scores don't see 

' r horne as. a place to go when troubles begin. They do not , 

feel trusted by their family and, likewise, do not feel 
/. that they treat_ their family as well as they should. Three 

items highly related to this scale are: My parents usually- 
understand my problems; My parents do all they can for me; 
I treat my parents as well as I should. . ^ 

/ 

The Senior Level of the Self Observation Scales is designed for 
use at grades 10-12. Form A -measures nina dimensions of students'-' 
affective behavior, while Fortn^B measures the same dimensions, less 
the Family Affiliation Scale. Each scale is labeled in a positive 
manner with hi.gh scores being most characteristic of the label: 
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Self Assertion ; Students v;ith high scores view themselves 
as possessing leadership qualities and as being respected 
by others for these qualities. The emphasis on this 
scale is on how students believe others view them. Students 
with low scores see themselves as lacking leadership ability 
and assertiveness. Three items highly related to this 
scale are: Other students look to me for leadership; Other 
students look to me for ideas; I enjoy talking in front of ' 
a group of people. * 

/" 

Self Acceptance ; Students v;ith high scores view themselves * 
positively and attribute to themselves qualities of basic 
competence, self satisfaction and happiness. They see 
'themselves as being good at a lot of activities and as 
being confident about their fuizure success. Student with 
low scores are unsatisfied with their performance and ' 
capabilities and are unsure of their futures. Three items 
highly related to this scale are; I am a happy Rerson; I 
think I will be successful in life; I am proud of most thinqs 
I do. ' ^ 

Self Security; Students with high scores, report a high 
level of emotional confidence or stability. They report 
being in conti\pl of factors affecting their ^ives.and v/orry 
very little 'abfeut either spe.cific or non-specific- fears. . 
Students with low scores on this scale worry a great deal. 
They report nervousness about non-specific performance 
expectations arid often feel that they worry more how than 
in the past. Three items highly related to this fecale are; ' 
I have more fears than most people; At times I lose sleep 
.over V7orry; I worry about losing my frien'ds. 

Social Maturity; Students with high 'scores on this scale » 
know how they, are supposed to think and feel in a variety 
of social, situations. _They are comfortable around younger 
children and show empathy in their social relations. They • 
Relieve- in saying what they feel and understand the .importance 
of listening to others. Students v/ith low scores on this 
scaie are socially self centered, lack responsiveness to 
other people's feelings and are reticent to express their owh 
feelings. Three items highly related to this scale are;'' 
I am able to listen and be aware of the needs of -others; 
.Younger kids usually hoxfe me; Most of the time I feel sorry ' 
for someone who is hurt. 

Social Confidence ; ' -Students with high scores on this scal6 
feel -confident of their ability to relate in social situations 
They fee! confident about their ability to make and keep 
friends and believe that other people value their friendship. 
Students wibfi low score.s have difficulty making friends and 
lack confidence in social situations. Three items highly 
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related to this scale are: Peqpl v/ho^are like me don't 
have a good chance to be successful; Moat of my friends 
don't care' V7hat I .think; If people knew v/hat I ara: really- 
like, they would steer clear of me. " . \ ' 

^ ^ . . \ , 

6.. " School Affiliation ; Students with high sdores view school 
positively, enjoy going to school and enjoy the activities 
associaCed with school. Students scorij^g Igvi on i:his scale 
sree school as* a "hassle" that keeps them f£pm doing what 
^ , they V7antv.to do. Three items highly related to this - 
scale aro: I like to stay home from schoql; This school 
is like a jail; School ^reqxiently ke^ps me from doing - ^ 
n vJhat I want to do. ' . - 

7- Teacher Affiliation ; Students with high scores qn this scale 
. , like their teachers, * They see the teacher as he'ipful,, 

atteni\ive, understanding and gelier6us. Studei:its with low 
scores see the teacher as arbitrary, inconsidei^ate of 
,4 children and/or as a source of emotional, pain. Three items 

^ highly related t9 this ffcaie are;.. My teachers like to help 

pe; V?hen I do sontethin^o wrong, my teachers correct me with- 
out hurting my feelings; My teachers expect toe* much of me. 

8. Beer Aff iliat;TOn : Students with high scores/^n this scale 
^ consider- their reij^ationships with other students *to be 
, \both- of high quality and of considerable importangp to 
them. , They see themselves as ajSproved of and valued by 
their peers. Th^ like to be with other students*. Students 
with low scores dq^ not see their peer relationships "as ary 
, ^ asset. They see oChef studants ^as unfriendly, they have 
'few fjt^iends, and do not accept *the responfeib^ities of 
friendship easily. Three items highly related to this 
scale a?e; Most.pebple are much better likedN^han i am; 
I feel left out a lot; I can count on my friends when I 
am in troul^le. ^ ^ ^ 

9; Family Affiliation ;/^ Students with high scores/On • this 
scale report a positive reia^jfonship with theto parents 
and family, ^hey see their parents as' helping an 'time of 
need and as b^ing Understanding. Students with- low scored 
dori'tttSee home as a place tb go when troubles begin. They 
do Hot feel trusted by their family and, likewise, do not 
^ feel thkt they treat their family^ a-s Well as they should. " 
Three items highly related ^to this scale are; My parents 
usually understand my problems; My parents do all they , 
can for me; I treat my parents as. well as I should. 

Scoring of the SOS is based on national norms. .For each scale, 
a child receives a standard (T) score, representing a' di^tribiation 
with n mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. _ National 'percentile 
and Staninc equivalents of this standard score also are* provided. 
Resporises- to -individual items are not given. ^ 



The Decision Makincj Scale is a nev; instrument dGvelope'd by 
IBEX to guago the decision making processes of students. It has 
been norned nationv/ido, but ♦gome fine tuning v/ork yet remains to 
J^e done. Scoring of 'the Decision Making Scale (DMS) is based on 
national norms. For each scale, a student receives a standard 
score (T score) , representing a distribution with a mean of 50 * 
and a standard deviation of 10. Responses to individual items 
are not given. The instrument is analyzed as six subscales, the 
descripticms of v/hich are as follows: 

1. \ pGcision In t egrity ; Students with high scores view them- 

selves positively ^and have a great deal -^of confidence in 
their ability to make sound decisions. Students with low 
scores perceive with some uncertainty the soundness of 
their decisions. The emphasis on this scale is on how 
students believe others viev/ the students' decisions and 
the .outcome of the students' decisions. Three items highly 
related to this scale are: Do you worry a good deal about.' 
the- effects? of your reactions on others?; Do you worry 
a good deal about what others think of you?; Do you v;crry 
a lot about your mistakes? 

2. Group Integration : Students witn high scores view themselves 
.as vital members of a -group. The group respects a^d solicits 

input from the individual student in the decisrion-making 
process. Students with low scores do not see thei..selves 
as a member of a group and have difficulty in group dynamics. 
Three items highly related to this scale are: Do people 
care what you think?; Do you keep your problems to your- 
self?; Do most people understand you? 

Lcadership/Assertiveness : / Students with high scores view 
themselves at the centroijd of the decision-making process. 
They are confident about/ the quality, validity and reliability 
of their decisions and the processes which enabled them to 
reach those 'decisions. /Students v;ith low scores are not so 
sure about either* Three items are highly related to this 
scale; Do your friends/ consider you to be a- leader?; Do you 
enjoy doing things more if you are the leader?; In arguments, 
dC>es your point of view usually win? 

I ndependence/Responsibility : Students with high scores " 
would rather mak^e decisions for themselves because they 
see themselves -as the ultimate beneficiary of those decisions. 
They have a clear set of values- and are honest in their 
perceptions of themselves and others. Students with low 
scores would rather let others make decisions in whicli they 
have little confidence in the outcome. Four items highly - 
related to the scale are: Would you rather let someone 
else decide important things for you?; Do you like to 
decide things for yourself?; Can you be depended on?; Do 
you have a clear jfoeling of what's right and what's wrong? 
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5. Task-Decision Insularity ; Students with high scores on this 
scale have a tendency to vacillate in either task' attendance 
or decision-inaking. Extrinsic factors that impinge on a 
situation are often the causal agents that cause* this 
student to actT The student with low scores is a self 
starter v7ho ac-ts 'with decisiveness and alacrity. Four 
items highly related to this scale are: Do you hate to 

be told what to do?; Do you start ^ lot of things that you 
never finish?; Do you try t'o put off big decisions as long 
as possible?; Do you try to avoid making difficult decisions? 

6. Logical Entroay ; ' Students v/ith high scores on this 6cale 
^ plan their decisions very carefully with an attempt to 

integrate all perceived factors that influence, the situation. 
3 * The null set doer* not exist as a realistic option. The 

student with low scores on this scale will accept a prob- 
; lem as it exists and make ^^limited attempts to solve it. 

The low-scoring student seas himself passively rather than 
actively involved in a situation. Four item^ highly 
related to* this score are: Plan your choice carefully, or 
.let somebne else decide for you; Pick the first decision 
that comes t^ your mind or carefully think the situation 
through; FoMow your conscience or put off making the 
decision; Choose without thinking about it or use your 
common sense. t 

The Decision Making Scale v/as administered to students in Anne 
Arundel County jduring the spring of 1975. The n\imber of usable 
respondents wei'e as, illustrated in Table 3, by Area, Grade, and sex. 



Table 3. Number of Respondents, Decision-Making Scale Administration, 
Spring 1975, By Area, Grade, ,and Sex, Anne Arundel County 



Sex 



Area / 


Grade/Total 


Male 


Female 


Area Total 


/ 


9 


96 


52 


44 


166 




11 


70 


30 


40 




II 


9 


99 


45 


54 


163 




11 


64 


41 


23 




III 


9 


94 


46 


48 


141 




10 


17 


5 


12 






11 


11 


6 


5 






12 


19 


12 


7 




IV • 


9 


103 . 


61 


42 


103 



Total 



573 
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The results of the spring 1975 adninistration of the Deqision- 
Makinq Scale will be presented by area. 



Area I 

Table 4 (See Appendix) and Figure 1 illustrate the results of 
the ninth 'grade respondents. Sex differences are apparent, parti- 
cularly in Decision Integrity (boys>-girls) , Leadership/Assertiveness 
(boys?-airls) , and Logical Entropy (girls>boys) . There is little 
consistency to the sex pattern. As a group, the ninth graders were close 
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Figure 1 • Results of the Decision Makinq Scale, 
Sori'nq 1^-175, 7^rGa I, Grade 9, By Sex, 
Anne Arundel County, Total n=96 




to average on all scales except Logical Entropy, in which the group 
was sonowhat low. Boys v/ere hicfh on Decision Integrity and Leader- 
shipAsi:crtiveness; girls v;ere somewhat low on Decision^ Integrity 
and close to average on the other five scales. 

As may be seen from Table 5 (See Appendix) and Figure 2, 
particularly, the pattern of mean scores for the eleventh grade 
student in Area I v/as similar to that for the ninth graders. Boys, 
again, \'Jare noticeably higher than girls on Decision Integrity 
and Leadership/ Assertiveness. Girls were low on Decision Integrity 
and Leadership/Assertiveness; high on Logical Entropy. As a group, 
the eleventh graders were about average on -Group Integration, 
Decision Integrity and Independence/Responsibility; somewhat low 
on Leadership/Assertiveness; and somewhat high on Logical Entropy, 
as compared to the average. 



Area II 

The ninth grade results are illustrated in Table 6 (Appendix) and 
depicted graohically in Figure 3. Sex differences are apparent 
on certain scales, but the pattern is not consistent. Boys were 
higher than girls in Decision Integrity and Leadership/Assertive- 
ness. Girls were higlier than the boys in Group Integration and 
soKvewhat higher in Logical Entropy. As compared to the average, 
girls \:cre high in Group Integration, low in Decision Integrity, 
and somev;hat low in Leadership/Assertiveness. Boys were somewhat 
high in Decision Integrity and Leadership/Assertiveness, and lov; 
in Logical Entropy. 

As may be deduced from studying Table 7 -(Appendix) and 
Figure 4, the sex pattern for the eleventh grade 



Figure 3 , ^ Results of the Decision Making Scale, 
Spring 1975, Area II, Grade 9, By Sex, 
Anne Arundel County, Total n=99 




Figure 4 . Results of the Decision Making Scale, 
Spring 1975, Area II, Grade 11, By Sex 
Anne Arundel County, Total n=64 
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(n=41) 




Girls 
(n=23) 
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Scale! 



D.I. 



G.I. 



-48 

43 
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students were somehwat diffor.ent from that of the ninth graders. 
Boys were not only generally higher than girls in Decision 'integrity 
and Leadership/Assertiveness, but also in Independent/Responsibility. 
Girls v/crc ]ow in Decision Integrity, Leadership/Assertiveness, and 
(to a lessor extent) Independence/Responsibility. Boys were some- 
what high in Decision Integrity. Girls were somewhat low in Task- 
Decision Insularity (low score desirable), and high in Logical 
Entropy. Boys were close to the average on five of the six scales 
(Decision Integrity the exception) . 



J^rea III 

The ninth gr^iders in Area III v;ere close to the average on 
all six scales, as may be seeen in Table 8 -(Appendix) and Figure 5, ' 
that Is, as a group. Girls generally scored som-fev/hat higher thah 
boys (exception Decision Integrity and Task-Decision Insurlarity) . 
Girls .wero somewhat hich in Group Integration and somewhat low in 
Task-Decioion Insularicy. Boys were somev.'.hat low in Group Integration. 

The results fror.. the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders for 
Area m are alternated by the small number of respondents per grade 
(17, 11, and 19, respectively). The results for the tenth grade are 
shown m Table 9 (Appendix) and Figure 6, the eleventh grade in 
Table 10 (Appendix) and Figure 7, and the twelfth grade in Table 
11 (Appendix) and Figure 8. The patterns reflected in the figures 
are markedly "different from previous results. Sex patterns seen bef&re 
die! not hold up consistently. There are simply more "peaks and 
valleys" across the three grade depictions, and this is viewed as 
an artifa'ct of the small . r-- iber of students for whom scores on the 
instrument v;ere available. 



Area IV 

The results for the ninth grade students are illustrated in 
Table 12 (Appendix) and Figure 9. Sex differences are' aooarent 
m Decision Integrity (boys>girls) , Task-Decision Insularity 
(boys>girls) and LQgical Entropy (girlsVboys) . . Viewed as a group, 
^ the students v;ere somewhat high in Group Integration and. Independence/ 
Responsibility; somewhat low on Logical Entrooy; and abour average 
(m terms- of norming expectation) on tl)e other scales. Girls 
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.E'igurc ^. U^esults of the Decision Making , Scale, 
Spring 1975, Area III, Grade n, By 
Anne Arundel County, Total n=94 




Figure 7 



Results of Decision Makinq Scale, Spring 1975, 
Area III, Grade 11, By Sox, Anne Arundel .Countv, 
Total n=ll , ^' 




were high ir; Group Tntogration and lov; in Division Integrity. Boys 
were low in Logical Entropy. 



Summary ^ 

^ The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade results from Area III 
not considered, the following summary statement cail be made: 

1. The graphic patterns were somewhat similar across 
grades and areas. 

2. Sex differences "regularly occurred on: 

A. Decision Integrity-boys higher than girls; 

B. Qro^' Integration-girls higher than boys; 

C. Leadership/Asscrtiveness-boys higher than 
girls; and 

D. Logical Entropy-girls higher than boys. 

3. The most pronounced and regular deviations from the expected 
average occurred v;ith the girls oa Decision Integrity (low) 
and Group Integration (high); and with boys in Logical 
Entropy (low) . 
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All levels of the SOS were given to the appropriate population 
of students in Anne -Arundel County durinq tho spring of 1975. The 
Primary and Intormediate levels were administered to the appropriate 
grade during tho fall of 1974, one a pretest basis. Table 
Illustrates the. number/ of students administered the SOS, together 
with administration petiod. 



Table 13 . Number of Students Responding to the Self Observation 
Scales, Fall 1974 and/or Spring 1975, By Grade, Anno 
Arundel County Career Education Project 



Grad-^ Level Fall 1974 

3 346 
6 355 
9 

10 

11 



Time of Testing 



Spring 1975 

522 
510 
412 
13 
165 
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"^^^ ^^M' .1974 administration results for the third and sixth 
>^gra<3es are illustrated in Tables 14 a:id 15 (Apix^ndi:-:) , .r.:.3«^tivcly. Area I 
did not participate in the Fall 1974 administration of the Self 
Observa t i on - Sea los . The results of the administration will'bF' 
discussed by area. 



Area II 



\ 



<:n^ graders. were about average (close to a mean score oi^ 

50) on all five .scales, with the exception of the boys, who v;ere 
somewhat low on Social Maturity and lower on School Affiliation. The 
ginls were generally higher than boys on all scales (with th*^ e:-cep- 
tion of Self Security), especially in School Affiliation. 

The sixth graders were also about average on all eight scales 
of the intermediate test level, again with the exception of the boys, 
who were somewhat low on both Achievement Motivation and Soci^al 
Confidence. Girls were generally higher than boys on all but th>-ee 
scales; (1) Social Maturity; (2) Teacher Affiliation; and (3) Peer 
Affiliation. » v y 

. Graphic illustrations of tho pretest results are provided in 
Figures 10 and 11. / n 

> 56 

51 



Area in 



The third graders wore about average (as a group) on Self 
Acceptance, School /affiliation, and Achieveirient Motivation. They 
were sonewhat high on both Social Maturity and Self Security. Boys 
were somev/hat low on Schoo;|. Affiliation. Girls v;ere generally higher 
than boys on all scales except iself Security, on which boys and 
girls were about equal. 

The sixth graders, as a group, were about average on all eight 
of the intermediate scales. Boys were somewhat low on Achievement 
Motivation, as compared to the girls or the normative mean score • 
No consistent sex pattern emerged so far as one being generally 
higher or lower than the other across scales. 

Figures 12 and 13 present graphic illustrations of the results. 



Area IV 

The third graders were, again, about average as a group on all 
five scales of the primary level instrument. Consistent with the 
other two areas discussed above, boys again were somev/hat low on 
School Affiliation. Girls were' also somewhat higher than boys on 
Social Maturity, but a consistent sex pattern was not present. 

The sixth graders were close to the national average on 
all eight scales of the intermediate level. Girls were somev/hat 
higher on Achievement Motivation, but consistent sex differences 
across scales did not occur. 

The Area IV results are graphically depicted in Figures 14 and 15. 



Fall Administration Summary 

\ 

\ 

Taken as a group, both the third and sixth graders in Areas 
II, III, and IV of Anne Arundel County were about average as com- 
pared to the norming sample means for the two levels of the Self 
Observation Scales. Third grade boys were generally lower on 
School Af filicjtion. 



Self Observation Scales Spring Administration 

All four levels of the Self Observation Scales were administered 
to the appropriate project students in the spring of 1975. Returns 
from all four areas of the County were available for the third, sixth, 
and ninth grades • None were available for eleventh grade students 
in Area IV. The results will be presented by Area. 
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Figure 10. Self Observation Scales, Primary Level 
Results, Fall 1974, Grade 3, By Sex, 
Area II, Anne Arundel County 




Figure 11. 



Self Observation Scales, Intermediate 
Level Results, Fall 1974, Grade 6, By 
Sex, Area II., ^nfie Arundel County 
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Self Social School Self A^hievonent Social Teacher Peer 
A::cop- Maturity Affilia- Security I^btivation Confidence Affilia- Affilia' 
tance tion tion ' tion 
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Figure 12, Self Observation Scales, Primary Level Results,. 

, Fall 1974, Grade 3, By Sex, Area IIL, Anne Arundel 
County 




Figure 13. 



Self Observation Scales, Primary Level 
Results, Fall 1974, Grade 3, By Sex, 
Area IV, Anne Arundel County 
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Figure 14. Self ' Observation Scales, Prirjiary Level 
Results, Fall 1974, Grade 3, By Sex, 
. Area IV, Anne Arundel County 
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Figure Self Observation Scales, Intermediate 

Level Results, Fall 1974, Grade 6, By 
-•SeK, Area "IV, Anne Arundel County 
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Area I 



Table 16 (Appendix) illustrates tho results for the third 
. gradei students .in Area I. Both boys and girls were about average 
on Self Security, sonicwhat lov/er on Social Maturity (boys only), 
and generally low on S^lf Acceptance and School Affiliation. Girls 
v;ere consis.tdntly high<2r than boys on all four scales presented. 
The results are. ^geographically illustrated in Figure 16.. 

The results for the sixth grade students are shown in Table 
^17 (Appendix) . As a group, they were ^bout average on Self Accep- 
tance, Achievement Motivation,, and Social Confidence; somewhat 

higher on Pe er A ffiliation, Social Maturity and School and, Teacher 

Affiliation; and high on Self Security. Girls were generally higher 
than boys on five of the eight scales; considerably so on Achieve- 
ment Motivat;ion, Social Conf iclence, and School Affiliation. TJie^sex 
difference fr;as not, however, consistent across scales. Figure I'T is 
a -graphic deoiction of the results. 
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Figure self Observation Scales, Primary Level 

Results, Spring- 1975, Grade 3, By Sex, 
Area I, Anne Arundel County 




Figure 17* Self Observation Scalos, Intermediate Level 
l^esults. Grade C, Spring 1975, By Sex, 
Area I, ^ Anne Arundel County 
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Table 18 (Appendix) is an illustration Of the results for the nintli qra-]er<? 
in Zirca I. V7itho"ut roferonce to sex cliff erenccfs , tho'y were about 
average on Self Acceptance/. Self ' Security, Social Confidence, aifa 
Teacher Affiliation; somewhat low on Self Assertion, School Affiliej- 
tion, Poor Affilidtlpn, and -Faniiy Affiliation; and higher on Social 
Maturity. Gd rip were consider^iibly higher than boys on Self Security, 
and Social Ilaturity," whereas boys were noticecfbly higher on Social 
Confidence. The sex pattern rs not clear-cut, even though girls" were 
•generally liighor. than boys on six of the nine subscales^ Figure 
18 provides a graphic illustration of the results. 

l-he results for the eleventh graders are 'illustrated in Table 19 (Aopendix) . 
A graphic depiction" is provided by Figure 19. Taken as a group, 
they were about average on all "scales except Social Maturity, on 
which thoy were high. Some sex differences are apparent, especially 

wi th Sel f Accep tance^ (boys ^hi^tier. ihan^-gor-l-s) -^-nd-Se-l-f— See^ri ty 

(girls Tiicjher than boys) , but not consistent enough for a general 
conclusion. <>., 



Area II 



The third graders, as illustracod in'boUi Table 20' (Api^sndix) and Figure 
20 wece about- average as a group on Social, Maturity and Self 
Security; and low on both Self Acceptance and School Affiliation. 
Girls v,'ar. -somev;hat higher than boys on Social Maturity and School- 
Affiliation; and lower than boys on Self Security. 
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/Ficjure 18, 



Self Obser^>auion Scales, Junior High Level 
Rd^sults, Spring 1^75, Grade 9, By Sex, 
Area I, Anne Arundel County 
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P^-g^^^ 29/ Self Observation Scales, Senior High 
Results, Spring 1975, Grade 11, By 
Sex, Area I, Anno Arundel County 




Fiquro 20. Self Observation Scales, Primary Level 
Results, Spring 1975, Grade 3, By Sex, 
'Jirea II, i\nne Arundel County 




The :7i::th ctradors v;oro soraovnat higher than average on five of 
the ei^jht scales provM<'J in tho intornicdiate form? about average as 
a qroiiu vn fc'uciaL Confidence; and slightly lov;or than average on 
Ivor /rfiJiaiJru .«:nd ^arl* at r4^ti\otion. 'njble 21 (Aorjondi::) and Fiaure 21 
illubttato the resulta. Girlr> v;oro generally higher than boys, \vith 
Social riaturity and Teacher Affiliation the exceptions to the general 
pattern. 

The r^sult<^ for the nintli grad.> are il lustra ted in Table 22 (Appondi::) and 
geographir.-ilJ y in Figure 22. Both boys and girls were somev/hat low ' 
on Self Ast"ertion and School 7vf filiation; and lov; on Peer and Fanily 
Affiliation. The luost dramatic sex difference occurred on Self 
Security, v;itn the boys scoring low. Boys were slightly or more 
below the nvitional average on all but one scale - Self Acceptance. 
Girls exceeded the aver-age on four of the nine scales. 

TahVj 23 (Appcndi?:) providi^s an illustration of the results fron the eleventh 
grade stu-^'r^nts in /vrca !!• Taken' as a group, the students were about 
average c. 3elf Acceptance, Social Confidence, and Teacher Affiliation. 
The graphic- illustration of the results afforded by Figure 23 depicts 
a consistent sex pattern, hov;evcr, with girls higher than boys on 
all but one scale (Self Acceptance) . The boys were higher than 
average on only two scales - Self Acceptance and Social Maturity. 



Area ITT 

The results of the administration of the Primary form of the 
Self Obse rvation Seniles are illustrated in Tcible 24 (Ax)pendi.x) airi Fiqixsro 24. 
Girls were consistonciy higher than boys as v;ell as being somewhat 
higher thnn the national average on all four scales. 
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Self Observation Scales, Intemediate Level 
Results, Spring 1975, Grade 6, By Sex, Area 
II, Anno Arundel County 
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Figure 22. 



Self Observation Scales, Junior High 
Results, Spring 1975r Grade 9, By Sex, 
Area I.T, hnne Arundel County 
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Figure 23. • 



Self Observitifin Scales, Senior High 
Results, Spring. 1975/ Grade 11, By 
Sox, hroa II, Anne Arundel County 
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Figure 24. 



Self Observation Scales, Primary Levels 
Results, Spring 1375^ &rade 3, By Sex, 
Area m, Anne Arundel County 
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The boys .v;ore lov; on both School Affiliation and, tb a lesser extent, 
Self /iccoptance.* - 

sex pattern similar to the third grade results is illiistrated 
for the sixili gr icie in Table 25 (Anpc^rjdix) ^UiU/^Figure 25. Girls v:ore higher 
thoji boys on all but one of the eight scales provided • Tha most 
noticcviblo differences are those in Self Acceptance, Achievement 
Motivation, and Social«>Conf idence. Girls v/ere above the national 
average on all eight scales, v/hereas boys were higher on four. 
Boys were soncwh:it low on both Achievement Motivation and Social - / 
Confidence. / ' " 

l^ble 26 (AsrvDiiJix) and Figure 26 depict tlie nintli grade results, "iSgain, 
sey differences are readily apparent, v/ith the girls- higher than boys 
on all but: one 6i the ^nine subscales (Self Acceptance) . For reference 
to the n.^tional average, it may be said that boys were low on Self 
Security, v;hile cfirls were high on Self Security, Social Maturity, 
Teacher and Peer /if filiation . 

Both tenth *and eleventh graders were administered the senior 
level of the Self Observation Scales in Area III of Anne Arundel 
Cou'nty, The number of students tested at each grade le'vel was 
rather small in this case (12 and 17, respectively, identifiable by 
sex) , and the reader is, cautioned that such small numbers detract 
from generalization. T^ 3 results for the tenth grade are presented 
in Table 27 (Aj/^^-ndix) and Fic^e 27; the eleventh. Table 28 (Appendix) .nd Figure 28. A 
sex difference pattern was again evident^in both cases, with girls . 
higher than boys on most scales. Thfe sttidents were generally below 
the average on the scales, with boys lower than girls. Again, the 
small number of students represented in the tables and figures 
serve as a caution. 
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Figure 25. 



Self Observation Scales, Intermediate 
Level Result^, Spring 1975, Grade 6, 
By Sex, Tirea III, Anne Arundel County 




• Fiqure 26. Self Observation Scales, Junior High 
f ^ Results, Spring 1975, Grade 3, By Sex 

Area III, Anne Arundel County 

I 




Figure. 27. 



Self * Observation Scales, Senior High 
Results, Spring 1975, (;rad6 10, By Sex, 
Area III, Anne' Arundel Couilty ^ 
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Figure ^ 28. Self Obsb-rvation Scales, Senior High LGvel 
Results > Spring 1075, Gradc/ll, By Sex, 
Area III, Anne Arundel County 
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Area IV . • 

Taken as a group, the *"thir<^ grade 'students tested in Area IV 
were about average on Self SeC/Urity and Social Maturity; and /Some- 
v;hat low on both Self AcCoptarnce and School Affiliation, Gifls 
were generally higher than boys-^(e>^cept on Self Security). /Girls 
were high on Social Maturity, *and soniev:hat low on both Sely Acceptance 
and School Affiliation, Boys v;ere somewhat' lov/ on Self Ac/ieptance • 
and low On ^School Affiliation, Table 29 (^^pendix) and Figur/ 29 depict 
the results. - . , , 

Tho results of the sixth qrade students axe illustrated in 
Table 30 (Aopendix) and Figure 30, Both boys and ^girls v;ere high on Self 
Acceptance, School Affiliation, Self Security, and, to a lesser 
extent with the girls; Teacher Affiliation, Boys were low on 
Achievement .Motivation, girls on Social Maturity, No consistent 
sex pattern is evident. 

Table 31 (/^pandix) and Figure 31 illustrate the ninth grade results. 
Again, no con-sistont sex pattern is evident. Taken as a group, 
the students were about average on Self Assertion, Self Acceptance, 
Self Security, Social Maturity, and Teacher Affiliation, The pro- 
file indlcate4 by Figure 31 may be interpr<sted as somewhat lower 
than the average, with certain exceptions, i 
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Figure 29. 



Self Observation Scales, Primary Level 
Results, Spring 1975, Gradfe 3, By Sex, 
hrea IV, Anne Arundel Count-y 
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FicjurG 30. Self Observation Scales, Intermediate Level 
Results, Sprinq 1975, Grade 6, By Sex, Area 
IV, Anne Arundel County 
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Figure 31 .Self ObsGrvation Scales, Junior High Level 
Results, Spring 1^75, Grade 9, By Sex, 
Area TV, Anne Arum'^el County 
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Student Wprid of V^ork ndationships > 

The Carr'-c ,M: iturihv Inventory, (CMI) , published by CTB/McGraw 
Hill and uoveic»pcd by Dr. John o/'Critos, was used to evaluate 
student kriov:lodqe of relationships, etc. in the v;orld of v;ork. The 
CMI proviars both an attitude scale and a competence test. Three 
ui tho five Parts in "The Cognitive Test" v;ere administered to the 
Anne Arundel County students: 't. 

1. Part 2: "Knov;ing about Jobs": an index, according to 
the author, of the aniount of "occupational information" 
a student possesses. 

2. Part 3: "Choosing a Job": "Goal Selection"; hov/ well 
a student can match "personal characteristics'' v;ith 
occupational requirements. 

3. Part 4: "Looking Ahead": an index of a student's abi3ity 
to allov: for the means necessary to achieve a goal; a^^tly 
called "Planning" . 

The full battery of "The Competence Tost" could no"^ be administered 
because of tine constraints. Tho results will be discussed by area. 
Table 1 illustrates the nu.aber oi usable returns by area, grade and 
sex. 



■ I I.-H... LILJ < , ' 

I<inth and eleventh grade students were administered the CIII in 
7irc.-i T. Tho results of the administration are iliustra"ted in Table 
33 and * 
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Fi,<iuro 12.. Cnroor r^^lurity Tnvcntorv Porcontile R.inks, ' 
Liprinq l')7 "> Ad'ninintrution, (Srade 0, Area 1, 
Anne Arundol County, By Sox 
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Fiquro 33, Caroor M.iturity Inventory, Percentile Rank 
Fprinq 1^75 Adninrstration, Grade 11, 7H,rea 
Anne Arundc?! County, By Sex 
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in riquroi; 32 :.t/i'^33. Fionro 3? depicts a sox pattern, v;ith ninth <j^':'(iQ 
^irlr- obtaxnj2/j soiTiOV/Ivit higher scores than boys on the throe utiXizeJ 
partri§of the CMT, Occupa tionv^l Inforrirition, ^Goal Selection, and 
Plannxna. Gii Is were above thc-ir national counterparts in Ofccuprftional 
Information and Plannincj, v/hile boys v/ere above the fiftieth percen- 
tile in Planning only. I 

As shov:n in Figure 33, eleventh grade boys and girls were equ<il in 
Occup.,tionul Informacion and Goal Selection. As with the' ninth grade 
set, girls were again higher than boys in Planning. The group e::ci:caed 
the fiftieth percentile only in Occupational Information. 



Area II , 

(f 

The results of the ninth and eleventh grade administration in 
Area TI aic illu .tracod in Table 34 (Aorondix) and in Figures 34 and 35. The 
ninth graders v:ero higher than their national counterparts in 
Occupational Information and Planning; and slightly bolbw the fiftieth 
percentile in Goal Selection, Girls v;ere higher thari boys in Occupc'^- 
tional Information (see Figure 3^0 . 

A consistent sex pattern manifested itself in the eleventh 
grade data set, with girls higher than boys in all three areas. 
Figure 35 alsu illustrates that the fiftieth percentile was exceeded 
only in the ca.se of the girls, in Occupational. Information. 



Area III 

Tables 35 and 36, together v;ith Figures 36-39, depict the results 
of the Career Ilaturitv 
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Fiquro 34. Caroo>- I-aturity Inventory, UGrcontilo Rank.* 
' Sprinq 19 75 Adninict«"ation, Grade 9, Area 
Anne Arun'3»jl County, By Sex 
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Fiqurc? 3r>. Career Maturity Inventory, Porcontile '^anks, 

:inq 1-^73 /^drinlstrat ion, Grarlo 13, Area II, 
^ Anno Arundel f^ounty, Bv Sox 
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Figure 3G. Career r^aLurity Inventory, Percentile Ranks, 

fipi-lnc] 197^1 Adninintraticn, Grade 9, Area III, 
Anno ArundoJ. County, By Sex 
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Invontrorv adniniB tr.u ion to the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and tv;olfth 
qrado^i:tuJcnl:s in hruj 111. As before, v;ith the Self Obselrvatjon 
Scales c:nd L 'cii^ion M^iliinq Scale, tl:*- siiall niimber of students 
tested in ^jrades 10-12 in this county area places a restriction on - 
result clarity. 

The ninth oradcrs, riuuro 36, were above their national counter- 
parts in all three areas; (1) Job knov/lcdge; (2) realistic juxta- 
positions of personal characteristics, v/ith job requirements ,v and 
(3) plannin^j ability* Girls v/ere higher than boys in Occupational 
Information. 

• Fujuros 37-3^ craphically illustrafe t,he results for, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth graders, respectively. Because of the small 
numbcrr> ri^flected by the graphs, the evalua^ors extent no comments 
(the interested reader may v;ish to note Figure 39, which illustrates 
dramatic fuctuation across scales, by sex; such is often aa.artifa/jt 
of too few numbers). ^ 

Area IV , ' ' ' 

Returns were available for ninth grade students only in 
Area IV. The results are illustrated in Itible 37 (Appendix) and in Figure 
40. Again, gir]s v;ero_ (slightly or more so) higher than boys 
in all tiiree measured ^areas. The students exceeded the fiftieth 
(norminq) perceatilo only in Planning. Boys v/ere low in Job 
Knov;ledgo (Occupational Information) ; *and girls slightly less 
so. Girls v;ere high in planning ability.^ 
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.Fiquro 37^ Caroor riaturity Tuventory, Percentile Rank 
Spring 11)75 Administration, Grade 10, Area 
Anne Arunde] County,/ By Sex 
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Fiquro 38. C<xrcor fViturity Inventory; Percentile Ranks 

, Sprinq 1975 Adni r.i stration, Grade 11, Area III, 
7\nno Arundel Ccnmty, Dy Sox , . 
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Figure 3^* Coroe^r Maturity Inventory/ Percentile Ranks, 

Sprinq 197S Adnmi trat ion , Grade 12, Area III, 
Anno Arundel County, By Se;: 
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Fiquro 40. Career ^1at-,urity Invcritory, Pt^rcontile Ranks, 
Spring 1975, Adininlntration, Grnde 9, Area 
IV , Anne Arundel Cnunty, By Sex / 
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^ « Teacher Attitudes/Practices 

• • 

The Caree r Fducntlon Teacher Survey was utilized to obtain 
pertinent information regarding tne aegree to which teacljers in 
Anne Arundel County understood the concepts attendant to the 
project, had access to projject i nforroatioh/materials, inpleinented 
project ideas/activities withirt the classroom, otc. A copy of ^ 
the scale i^ attached as on appendi^^ to this report. 

. • • j 

Table 38 (Aopendix) illustrat'es the results to question number 
1: "Do you feel that you understand the term '(Career Education ? 
More than eighty percent of the total respondents anf respondents . 
by arcia, to the questionnaire responded that they did feel tney 
'Uriderstood the tern "Career Education". ' , 

The second question a^ed if the teachers had a" copy of the • 
^Career Education Curriculum Guide" or the "Guide" Ob] ectives. 
Table 39 (Appendix) illvTstrat^fs the results. Of the teachers . . 
who resDondcd to the items, an appreciable percentage -froin 
Areas I-III indicated that they did have materials .on hand. Thfe 
percentaqo in Area IV, the last area to be included in the project, 
vas considerable lower than for l-III, but still slightly above 
50 pcrcenV . ' ' - , 

.5 

The results of' the third question (see Table 40- Appendix) 
indicated that 'agnin an aporeciable proportion of the teachers m 
area I-III had included objectives from the '^Career. Education 
Cuhriculu'j Guide" in their lesson plans during the school year. 
The per;jei!t^qe of teachers Crom Area IV was lower than that ot 
the other areas, b\it still quite large (54.9 percent). 

> 

The results of item number six, as^to whether Career Education 
should bo either an integral part of or sepearatc from the, normal 
curriculum, ag opiSosod t6 21.7 percent who felt it shoud not, and 
24.5 percent who xfc.iQ "not sure". The pattern of results by area, 
was similar. ' ^ 

'•Responses to i ton number seven (see Table 42 -Appendix) indicated 
that a fair number of teachers, by. area 'had workpd \iith the resource 
person foJ- Career Kducation, Gomotimo during the school year. 
Career Kducation .orientati on and Resource Materials were the dominant 
areas.' Hon eight, (see Table 4 3-Appendix) is related to iten 
seven, and indicat.'.-s that a;t-hiqh as 65,2 percent of tjie teachers 
(Area TIT) lid nnt ur,e thn (•oqni-/.ant of his/her omatcnce. ..The 
area vhich rovcU .vl the bin^lf^'5t percentage (?.n;n percent) of ignorance 
of the resource person was Area IV - which is not surprising. ' * 



I tens nine, ten, and eleven are interrelated, and have to do 
with whethw^r there was a mini-resource, center ih- the teachers • . 
school; whether they used it, and whether their students «sed it. 
Portv-f ive perceni: indicated that there was a mini-resource center. . 
32!l percent were not sure (see Table 4 4 -Appendix) . The Pe^fcelntage 
of teachers who responded that they had used the J^^^®^ "';9edl^om 
24.8 (Area I\ to 37.9 (Area II), As indicated in Table 4^- Appoiibx. The 
figures for student Use (see Table 46-Appendix) were patterned simi- 
larly to those -.of teacher use; ranging from 27.9 percent in Area 
I to 34-7 oercent in Area II. " , 

The eVe-onth and twelfth items on the Teacher Survey (see Table 
47 and 43,* rcspectively-Appendix) are also interr ated, and- have 
to do with tho existence of a ."Technology Center .n -the elementary . 
schools, and teacher use of the center. A tote of 35.1 percent 
of the el<^.cnt.iry teachers in Area II to 27.8. percjejit in Area III. 

Fifty-two and two tenths percent of the teachers acknowledged 
the presence of a counselor in their schools (see Table 49-Appendix) , 
with invor/.>::iont figures rangihg from 41..8 percent in Arpa IV to 57.2 
percent* in Area II (see Table 50-Appendix) , .f9r "involvement area 
•5 - "athe-". \ 

' Tables 'si through 54 .(Appendix) illustrates teacher- response - 
to freauencv cf use oM4 listed Career Education activities. These 
results should bo viewed carefully, as gross number^ and percentages 
can lead the reader ^stray. One would not expect a. teacher, as an 
. example, to go on. a field trip every day, but a high usage figure 
•integration of basic skills with Career Education" is desired. 
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SuiPinary . 

- The "following general^ statements may be made regarding the re.sult. 
of the career MaLrjtv Inventory , "Competency Test" section, admini- 
stration -in Anne Arundel County: . • ^ ^ 

• 

1. Excluding^ the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade results 
in Area III: 

A. When sex difference occurred, the patterns were 
the -same .across the €hree measured; girls ^ 
highef tharvboys. . • ■ ' * - . 

B. Both bovsand girls approximated the fiftieth 
percentile note of teTi in Goal Selection than 
on the other .two measures. 

2. With the same exclusio'n as in 1, fbove, the Anne Arunde-1 ^ 
County students, as a group, deyii^ed little from the 
average expected in job knowledge, realistic Dpb choice, 
and planning ability (the most, notable exception toSirtg - 
that of the 'ninth grade results* in Area III). 
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Tabln 4 . Results of Administration of the' Decision Making 
Scalc^ Spring 1975, Area I, Grade 9, By Sex, Anne 
Arundel County/-Total n=96 



Sen 1^* : 



•Male 



^1 ' 



Fema}.e 
-(n=^4 ) . 



S.D. 



Doc.i.rjicn Int.<!griti' ^ -54.0 



10.1 » 



46.9 



7.8 



47.2 



8.7 



51^ 



9.4 



Jx^c-y^rilo iV'"»SJ:c:rti.v::nGi:c 54-. 0 



•rf»s>.-r>ocision Insulixrity-^ 49.6 



logical rutxcpy 



45.2 



10; 1 
10.1 •. 
10:.6 
9.8 



48.3 

50.7. 
48. '3. 
49.9 



10.1 
10.3 
'11.0 
8.6 



X - Mean (nvcrngc) 'T-score 
2* 

*S.t». = standard dovia'cion 
,. 

-'low score = qood 



96 



1 



Table 5 * Rostilts of " Adniriistration of the Decision ffalving 
Scale, Spring 1975, Area I,/ Grade ll. By Sex, Anne 
Arundel Cownty, Total n=70 ' ' ^ 



Sex 



Scale: 



Male 
(n=-30) 



Decision ^^.c::rity 



55:1 .. 
45.9 
49.7 



Group Intccjraiaon 

Iivit]7^ixiLrK-o/Rr^pO'isi*:yljl.y 49.1 ^ 

• - 

'.* 

Task-Dcc^J-.ion Insiilara Ly^ 52.4 



Icxjical lYitropy 



51.7 



S.D. 



2 . 



9.2 
8.5 
9.5 
9.7 
7,6 
11.2 



Female . 
(n=40) 



46.1 X 
50.6 
43.7 
'47.5 

4 

52.5 
54.9 



S.D A 



8.4- ^- 
8.5 . 
9. -4 
9.4 

I 

8.4 

8.0 



*^x ''="Mcan (avjcjrnge) T-sc9re 
^S.D. = standard deviation 
^Low score - good 
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Tabic ^« Results of /administration of' the Decision MaJeing 
Scale, ^pring 1975, /vrea II, Grade 9-, By Sex, Untie 
Arundel Countx^ Total n=99. ^ • 



.T 



Sex 

. *■ Malfe... ' . Female 

, (n=45) , .(n=54) 

Scale; .X^ • S.Dl^ ' • S.D. 

t . • ' • " . . * 

Decision IntegfiVy ' 53.3 ^ ^.2- ,* ■ *44'.5'" '9.9,. 

Group Iiitcgration A9tii 10.8 , 57.JL ' 9.4 

Jr'<nrK«rchiiVA'Ji-b-rtifvcp.C-'r.c 54.5 " ' 46.7 9.4 

/ " • 

Indop.-n:i-.i:rc/n?3ro.'.r;Voim:y 51.6" 10.0. ' 52.8 12.9 

Tank-Decision Infjularily^ -50.4 8.9 52.7 9.5 

logical 'litropy • - 45:4. 8.6 " 49.7 a.2 



= Mean (average) T-:scorc 

2 ^ 

S.D.~ standard doviatxon , 
• ^ 
'^Low score = good 
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Tabic 7;^ Resiilts of Aclninistration of the Decxsxtfn Making 
Scale, Spring 1975, Aroa ii. Grade IL By, Sex, Anne 
Arundel County, Total n=64 



• 

V 




Sex 




at ■ 


* * • 


Male 
, ,(n=41) 


S..D.2* . 


* • 

Female 
,(n=23) 


2 


0 

53.2' ' 




' 43.9 • 


9.1 


■ 1 ■ .. ■ 

Grcopj Intc^racion ' r 


• 

48 • y 


Q 7 


50.2 


10.4 




^50.1^ " 


10.8 ■ 

1 


44.8 


8.1 




50.2 


10.3 


46.3 


7.5 


* "** 

Ta£;k-I Vjoiiuon \n:;ulari ty ^ 


. 52.8 


8:3^ 


. 54.1 


9.3 

> 




50.9 

4" 


10.1 

* 


56. Q 


9.€ 



= Mean (average) T-score 
'^S.D. = standard- deviation 
^Low. acore = good 
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Table ^8. Results of Adninistration of the Decision Making 
• , Scalo Spring "1975, Arcalll, Grade 9, B> Sox, Anno 
Arundel County, Total n=94 



Sex 



Scaio: 



' Male ; 
(n=46) • 



, Female 
^ (n=48 ) 



S.D/ 



Decision Intc^grity •50.6 
Group jTiL:grcrlion ^ 48.](, 
loaui \r; yi }y.v>r>-r i\i\vn 48.9 
lj/a'^x-n:ivn.AV''K:-"jxjr.sj}aj lity 48.9 
Tas]:-lJ--i3ion In;;ularity^ 49.9 



locjical !>iLropy . 



49.1 



10.?. 
' 9.3 

« 

11.4 
12.7 
9.5 

r 

12.6 



1. 

' X = Mean- (average) T-score 
' ^S.D,= standard deviation 
^)jo\j score ~ good 



49,0 
51.7 
' 49.3 
50.0 
, ' 52.9' 
49.3 



9.4 
9.6 
9.5 
8.1 
9.5 
10.1 
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^ *" T^blG "9. Re^3.tr. of Administration "of the Decision Making 
.' r . Scale, £?lj'rin<j 1975, Tiroa IlI,Grad!p ICl, By Sex, Anne 

• ' Arundel GquDt;;^^ ToCal a= 17 ' . " - ' 

, ' , .. . 
. ^ •■ 3t— ^ -~ 



Scalt'*: ■ 



.Sex 



Male 
• (n--- 5 ) 



S . 1\; 2' 



Female 
• . (n=12.). ■ • • 
» X-"- ~ . S.D. 



53.8 



Dcciyicn "r.;'/.<jd.ty • 58.4 

4 

^ Group Inlcqrotion . 

JxMd'jn 'i i ■ p/:<vzvx txvon"*i:{> .57.9 
Tnclojl : > ^ * ^ , /PCN^porjr; i 1 A li ty 4 8 . 8 

TaGk-Dc>.'U-5o(i .lnr.u3..-u ll'y^ 4 0 .,3 

logical rr,;tc;.y 44-. 2 



8.9 
9.0 



5.0 
4.7 
10.6' 
6.9 



50.6 
49.7 

t 

49.3 
49.4 
46.4 

f 

49.3 



9.1 
10.3 
11.^ 
'9.5 
•9.7 
• 6.9 



2. 



, " X ■= Mrv'.n. (avierac;.e) T-score 

( 

S.D. = 'Standard deviation 



^ ^Lov; score " good 
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Table 10- Pxcsult? of Administration of the Decision Ma}:J.ng 
Scale, Sprirfg 1975, Area j:ii,Gradell^, By Sex, Anne 
Artindel County, Tota-l n= 11 " " . , 



Scalo: 



, , • . Sex , 

Male \ Female 

' - , ^ *-{nr 6)y - (n= 5) ^ 

S.D. *- < S.JVl 



Decir:^on Integrity'' * 51.4 » 



Group. -Iiifeogratioii 



■49.3 



Leadc ci-hip/AcEcrtiveness ^ 5 4^9' 



9s 

8.9 
6.4 



Ind<.i •::n0.ex lOo/R- -^-j-jonsibility 55.0' . • ^ . 7 



Tack-Drcision/ Inoular ity ^ 38.1 16.1 



54.2 
. ' 58.6 
- . ■ 58.2 
57.8 
^ 47.2 ^ 



5,0 
14.8 
9.4 

13: ft . 

11.2 



logical Entro}Pi' 



47.2 4.3 



47.5- 



9.6 



•"x ='Moan (average) T-scbre 
2 

S.D. •= standard deviation 
-^Lov; score == good 
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Table 11. ^esuliic of i'ld^iinistraLlon of tha DeGA-sii.:0n Making ^ 
Scalu, Cia-iny 19*^5, Area m^Grad'e 12^ By Sex, T\ni\Q 
y / -Arundol Con^y, Tota: n-'lf). 



' ' Sex - V 

tlale ' ' Female 

— ^_ — » — ^ :p — : 

l>-cjsion l^lc^9ritv ' ^ 43.0 .7.3 c -42.8 ' . 9.8 - 

!Group Inecvjraticn " 44.4 10.5 45.1 -6l3 

Jr;orr»;;£'ih>/-r^."yjJiM:i\w-s3 \ 4 8.7 .v • 9.8 " ' 4 "4. 4 / 6.9. 

A > " ' . : . . 

Iriaeo-^n !V. -/P.--: '-^x2ri<-. Lb.l3 'ity 45.8 7.3 43. 7\: 4.1 



i 



\ 



aciJ?);-lx.<:irioi! jT.culairity'^ -58.?-,'" ..7-4 r 56.2. 7.2 ^ 

locjicaJ FnLropy . 57.5 8..0 53.9 'n- ^ 9.7^ 



"X ^ '^^ Mean (Qvornc^c) * T-score ^ 
\S;.D.»= ctanda;:d dcv^.atxon , 
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Table 12'* Results of Adninistration of the DGci:£ion Making 
Scale, Spiking' 19757 Area IvT, Grade 9, By Sax,. Anne 
Arund'el County, Total n= 103 



Sex 



Sca3 



Doqision Integrity 



Croup Integration 



:Male 

4, X-*- S-D, ^ 



Female 
(n=42) 

V J- 



50.9 • 
-■56.6 



logiC'Tl li-itropy 



45.4 



10.1 
9.3 

8. '8 



^iCv ■•.-ir.hip//U..:;vi ; Ivoncss 53.0 ' 
In:>.i>: ".iJ-ncc/R"' inr^ribility 53.3 /. 10.9 
Tiir3:-T);:cir.i6ii InsUlciriti'^ 47.1' 11.0 



10.7 



\ 



45.4 
56.1 
48". 2 
51.2 
50.5 
49.0 



S.D. 



"9.2 
9.8 

* 8.1- 
13.9 
10.1 

. 9-0 



."^X =='Mean (average) T-scpre 

2 * . . ' 

S.l>. ^ standard deviation 

^Low score = good^ 
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Table 16. 'Results of Self Observation Scales^ Primary 
Level, Spring 1975, Gtade 3, By Sex, Area 1, 
Anne r'/^iin4-\r* * •^^al^' 



Arundel County . ' ^|||||' 



Boyg 



Scale: 



vl 



Self AccoptancG ' 40*3 

Social. Maturity 47*0 

SdlY>Sl ?if filiation 38*7 

Self Security 49.2 



Achievement 
Motivation 



S.D. 
11.0 
11.4 
13.-0 

9.6 



Sex 



Girls 
(n-64) 



—1 



42.9 
49.9" 
43.1 
50.0 



V 



S.D.^ 

.9.5 

11.6 
. ♦ 

11.8 . 
. 9.3 



X = , Mean (average^ T-score 

> 

S.D.= Standard deviation 
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Table 17. Results of Self Observation Scales, Intermediate 
Level, Spring 1{)75, Grade 6, By Sex, Area I, Anne 
Arundel County » • . ^ 





\ 
















^ 

Sex 


* 


' -/I - 
















• 














Boys 




V3 ^ 1. X O 






fn 




- 






Scale : 


■ A 


o r\ ^ 

S. D. 


X" 




c n ^ 
S.D. 


Self Acceptance 


49.2 


* 12.3 . 




i. 


9.7 


•Social Maturity. 


53.0 


'9 .'8 - 


. 50.5 




9.1 


School Affiliation 


49.6 


11 .5 


53.8 


- 


8.6 . 


Sslf Security 


54.0 • 


8.3 


56.1 




6.2 


^fchicvQTiGnt' 


47.2 ■ 


11.2^ 


52.0 




9.2 


Motivation 












Social Conf idance 


47.5 


12.7 






9.0 


Teacher Mf illation 


52.. 3 


' 8.4 


51.8 




9.1 


< 

Pear Affiliation 


51.9 


5;'4 * 

• 


' 50.3 




:5.4- 


= Mean 


(average) 


T-scote 




f \ 





'S<D. = standard deviation 



ERIC 
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113 



Table 18. Kosulta of £05 f Ohncrvation Smlos, Junior 
lligli L.-vol, SurirKf 1S)7d, Grnda 9, -B" Sox 



Sex 



■""X = Moan {eivoraqn) T-score 
S.D. '= standard deviation 



* 109 

ERTC 114 







Boys ■ ' , 
:(n=46) 




Girls • 
{n=52)-' ' 






S.D. 








■ , 48.'4 




f 


y • 6 


5 oir "/.;.:;c:r l i' iLv 


51.1 


9.5 


- 49.0 


10.6 




45.5 

50:8 


,8.7 ■ 
9.1 


:>2.7 
, 56.8 
46.7 


. 6.9 

• 

6.6 




' 50.8 


10.1 


8.4 


,^ i: uJc-' 


47. C 




47.7 


11.4 




' 50.. 0 ■ 


9.4 " 


■ 5i:i 


9.3 • 


)A-vr /vftili {Jon 


*40V2 


10.4 


19.2 


10,3' 




45.1 


_ 11.2 


4-7.0 


12.2 



laolG 19. Results of Sc^lf Observation ScaJes, Senior 
Ilxgh l.c>vol. Spring 1975, Grade 11, By Sex, 
Area 1, Anno Arundel County . 



1 




/ 










Sex • 




■ 




- 


Boys 
{n=36 ) 




Girls 

(n=34 ) X 






2 

' S.D. 


V 


• • 




50.8 


' 8.0 


51.4 


9.0 




52.3 


. 8.2 


47.8 


- , 10,2 


Self f.^ccnrity 
« 


.45.9 


8.6 


53.5 


7.2 




53.4- 


' -6.7 ' 


54.4 


7.8"" 






O . 9 


50. 9 


10.4 


^ . » - " CI-".. 


51 '.a - 


• 7.6 


50.8 


9.0 ^ 




50.0 


. 11.3 


50.7 


10.0 




51.9 


' ia.7 


51.1.. 


11.8 




51.4 


• 9.0 


49^.6 


.11.8 




J 









X ~ Mean (average) T-score 
> ■ ■ 

'S.D. = standard deviation 



HO 



ERIC 
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1, 



Table 20. -Results of Self Observation ScJales, Primary 

Lovel, Spring 1975, Grade 3, By Sex, ^ea 11," 
Anne Arundel County ■. , - < v 



Sea ] o : 



Boys 
(-n=72) 

X-^ S.D. 



Self Acceptance 44*0 8.9 

Social naturity 49.3 11.2 

<> 

School Affiliation 37.7 11.8 " 
Self Security 



52.0 8.6 



Sex 



» Girls 
(n=48) 



7l 



41.4 



48.4 



S.D. 



43.8 . 13.4 
50*7 ' 10.2 



15.4 



11*5 



Achiovemt'nt 
Motivation 



X ~ Mean (average) T-.-;corG 
^S.D. '= fjtandai-d deviation 



EMC 
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ui 



'^>eble21. Results of Self Observation Scales, Intermediate 
L.3vel, Spring 1975,^GradQ' 6, By Sex, Area II, 
i Anno Arundel County. 

' ^ '■ 









-% 
















• 


(n=59) 


* 


• Oir JLS 

(n=54) 


Scale: 




S.D.2 






Self Acceptance 


51- i 


9.9 


53.1 


■ •'7.7 . 


- §ociaL Maturity 


53.1 


V l-O.-S 


51.8 


10.2 


School Affiliation 


50.2 


. 10.4 


52.9 


6.3 . 


. Self Security ' - - 


51.9 


8.8 


5,3.7 

• • 


7 

11.3 


AcliieveiTKin^ Motivation 


. 4-5.7 


10.3 - 


4a.4 


Social confidence 


46.7 


12.0 


.. - 51.1 


7.6 


' Teacher Affiliation' 


51.9 


9.8. 


51.9 


8.8 


, Peer AffiUation 


"48.7 


5.6. , 


4 9. ,2 


. 5.3 



X = Mean (average) T-score 

2 

* S.D. = standard deviation 




112 
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Table 2\ Result?: of Self Obsorvcitjon Scales, Junior 
Iljgli L(»ve], Spring 1975, Grade ,5, Dy Sox, 
T^rea II, fiune An.ndol Gouiity 









V 


4 






Sex 










Boys 


* 


Girls 
(11= 52) 




2 

S.D.^ 


• rrl 






46.8 


10 . o , , 


Ad A 

4o • 0 


O T 
O . / 


*S ill /ivci ncc 


53 . 6 


10 . 2 


48.8 


9.4. 


^Jiili- .Vji:u 




10.1 


5 3. '4 


7.3 




4,9.-8 


8/3 


53.1 


8 . 7- 


ro-^Nil Cv. rf^ 


49.8 


8.4 


50.-3 


8.9'^ 




47.3 


9 .. 9 • 


44.6 


10.9 




47.9 


10.1 


51.6 


7.7 - 




41.2 


12.8 


42.9 


12.5 




40.6. 


10.6 


42.5 


12.3 






* > 







■^X = Moan f average) T-score 



'S.D. = standard deviation 



ERIC 



133 

118 



T.:bl^^ 23 . Resulbs of Self Observation Scales, Senior 
High Level, Spring 1975, Grade 11, By Sex, 
hrea. II, Anno Arundel County 



-» • « 


















Sex 








Boys 






Girls 
(n=41 ) 






x'- - 


A 

S.D. 






S.D. ■ 




: 44.3' 


14.5 


■ i 


50.2 


10.1 ' 




54.3 


9.8 




48.4 


9.9c 




41.6 


10.4 




53.5 , 


6.6 




51.7 


7.8 




54.3 


8.2^' 




• 45.8 - 


9.7 




51.9 


10.4 




45.3 


10.8 




49.5 ■ ^ 


10.2 




49.1 


11,2 




52.1 


10.0 • 


Vc /Xli lial io:i 


4 3.1 


14.4 




51.3 


10.9 . 


Kon;ily /vrf xli U icn * ' 


43.2 


9.7 




.47 . 1 


11.0 



hi = Moan (average) T-scorc 
^S*D. =^ stcirclard doviation 



119 

f 

1.L4 



ERIC 



Table 24. . Ror:ult£3 of Self Obsorvction Scci3gs, Primary 
^ Levels spring 1975,- Grades, By S3X, Region 

Anno Arundel County ^ 



III 



. r 



" Sex 



Scctlc : 



Boys 
(n-58) 



S.D. 



Girls 



S.D. 



Self Accop lance . 47.2 



10.7 



51.4 



8.6 



Social Maturity 50.4 



8.7 



55.5 



7. ..7 



ScltCcO. Af r.i -Icition 4 3.6 



13.0 



51.0 



1] ,2 



Self Security 



50.3 



9.8 



53.7 



10.4 



AcTiitvorionl 
Motivation 



Moan "(average) T-scorc 



'S.p,.- Standard Deviation 



iRJC 



120 

lis 



Table 25 . Results of Self Observation "-Scales, 

Intormerliate tevel, Sprirtg 1975, Grade 
6, By Sex, Region -.III, Anne Arundel 
County 

t 



4 






Sex 








Boys 
(n=56X 




Girls 
{n~55) 












Colt /vyjc^.tTiiico 




S»D.^ 






49-2 


-10.2 




3 


Cocral M*iM:rlty 


51.5 


' 11.5 


51.3 


9.4 


S::hj^yL J-lf j jiation 


50.7 


' 11.3 


53.9 


9.0 ' • 




52.0 


9.4 


53.5 


, 9 . 0 ^ 


f 


4 6.4 


• 11.2 


51.7 


10.5] ■ 




47.5 


10.7 


51,5 


10. "7 


Tca^li^r yvf- rU5at 5 on 


50.3 


11.2, 


53,0- 


8.6 ' 


Poor 7irjTj[llv;l'-:on 


49.7 


5.2 


^ "' • 50.7 


-4^9 



2 



•^X Mean (avGracjo) T-score 
S.D. = standard deviation 



ERIC 



116 

121 



^ 4 



Table 26. 
1 



.Results' of Sfelf Observation Scales-, Junior 
High' Level, Spring 1975,.' Grade 9, By Sex, 
Area III, Anne At'undel County,.. 





> * 

• 






1 






l' * 

d * 


* 


Boys 
/ . . \ 
(ni=44) 






Girls 
{>n=nl9 ) 




\ ■ . > 

Scale; 






2 

S.D. 






o T^ 2 

S.D. 




48.7 




9'. 1 


50. 


2' 


10.1 


0 


. /51.9 




IK 3 


49. 


2 


8.8. 


^ 4 

Soil' Security 


42.3 




8,9 


55. 


0 

* 


5.8 ' 


i-ocxHl Maturity 

f 


. ''§2.3 




8.3 " 


5-3. 


2 ■ 


10.1 




. 47.3 




7.9 


51. 


q 


10.4 




4^).2 
49.2 




10.8 
11.5' 


50. 
53. 


6 ■ 
0 ' 


.1.0.8 
. 8.2' 




■ ■ 48.9 




11.1 

>* 


54. 


1 


6.7 




47.6 




10.7 ■ . • 


50. 


9 


11.0 • 



1 " 



■^X = Moah (average) T-scorQ 



2.. 



S.D. stiandard deviation 



ERIC 



122 

117 



- Tab1>^ 27. "Results o£ Self Obsorvafcion Scales, Senior 
nigh Level, Spring 197?, Grade 10, By Sex, 
Area III, Anne Arundel County 



.•1 



Sex 



• . 1 


Boys 


. 


' Girls 

(n= 5 ) 
* 


• 


■ / ^ - ' 


X 


2 

S . D. 


-A 


S D 2 


48^3 


4.7 


55.9 ' 


3.3* 




48.9 
40.4 . - 


10.4 
11.3 


48.9 
46.5 


10.2 
10.6 


, .Soc-a] I^ltturity. 


47. -6 


9.3 


48.0 


.7.7 




41.9 


6.5 - ^ 


45.8 


7.6 




44.3 


10.7 


45.1 ■ 


9.7 




48.7 - 


.9.9 


49.7*- 


8.4 




44.0 


13.5 


41.0 


12.2 




43.7 


10.9 

• 


40.5 

J 

9 


8;3 



^^X =^ Mean (avoracje) T-scorc 
"^S.D. ^ standard" deviation 



m 

118 



Tiiijio 28.' Results of Self Observation Scales, Senior 
High Leve'l, Spring 1975, Grade 11, Area 
'.III, Anne Arundel County 













Sex 










! 

i 

I 1 

[ 
1 


Bo 
/ „ 


7 


) 




, Girls 
(n= 10) 




/ 


t 


-1 ^ ' 




2 

.S. D, 






t 


S D 2 


^ ( 


40.5 




18.0 




40.4 




■11.5 


Solf h\'0,i*\-itnr:' 




50.5. 




9, '2,' 




4 9. .7 ' 




11.5 




j 

! 


37.1 




6 . 4 




• 55.8 




A 0 
•4.4. 




i 
1 


44.3 




3.8 




46.0 . 




8.'5.- 


« 


42.6 




)7.0 




46.6 




5.3 




i 


47.1 




12.4 




49^0 




10.3 


'x\x ::.r r i i I 't t " d: 




•47..I 




14.9 




48.1 




...10.0 


re r A-^fJJ 1 itic/i " 




46.6 




15.2 




47.0 




15.3' 






41.3 




11.1 




43.2 




12.6 




-A ^ 

Mean . 


(ci'verage) 


T- 


■score 











■'S.D. = slancinrcl deviation 
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Table 29. 



Kr gultH of ""Self Observation Scales, 
Primary Lovcl, Spring. 1976, Graae 3, 
B^' .9^::,' 7irea IV, Anne Arundel County 



Sex 



Boys 
(n=56) 



Scl £ Accepts nco 45.3 



' Soc iaj M : tur i Ly^ 48 . 5 



Soli: SocUi-'iuV 50.6 



Acliicv. .'..'01 
Hotivi-'Lion 



10.8 
11.6 
13.4 
8.7 



= Mean (avcra'jo) T-i;coro 
^S.D." Staii;5ard Deviation 



Girls 
(n-«l) 



47.6 
53.4 
47.4 
49.1 



B.D. 



9.2 
9.7 

1J.2" 
10.5" 



I 

. J. 



ERIC 



125 



Table 30 . 



Results of Self Observation Scales, 
Intormoaiate Level, Spring 1975, Grade 
6, By Sex, Area IV, Anne Arundel County 



Sex 





(n 


Boys 
=85)" 




Girls 
(n-97j 


2 

S.D. 






K.D. - 






Soli 7iC:;op*a".:iCO 


52.6 


8.0 


53.8 




8.0 




53.9 


'9.2 


48.1 




il.l 




53.9 


' 6.'^ 


53.6 




8.0 




54.3 


7.7 


52.1 




9.1 


7ut: . . -nl: 


46.7 
. 49.5 


■ 11.2 

• 

10.6 


53.? 
52.6 




9.3 
7.3 




54.0 


7.2 


50.6 




10.2 


< 


49.2 


5.2 


51.3 




5.1 


•"x Mean 


(avernno) 


T- scores 









2 



S.D. r.tandaj.d <l'j:viation 



ERIC 



121 - 

126 



Tabic 51 . r?CGults of Self Observation Scales/ Junior 
High Lovcl/ Spring 197^ Grade 9,, By Sex, 
Area IV, Anne Arundci County 



Sex 



Boys 
(n=M7)- 



Girls 
(n=63) 



Sell ■: 




2 

S.D. 






49.6 


7.8 


47.8 


10.8 




51.7 


10.2 


48.8 


9.7 




44.9 


9.5 


51.0 


8.7 


SoC-vO, Milurity 


50.4 


8.8 


49.5 


9.. 8 




" 49.4 


8.7 


47.8 


8.9 




48.5 


9.3 


46.8 


11.4 




51.5 


8.1 


47.6 


9.9 


IVc • /'/ ' 1 li av/j 


■ 42.4 
1 

42.3 


11.9 


45.5 


11.4 




11.5 


43.4 


12.0 













■'■X - I-JguH (avecngo^ T-scorc 



"S.D. " standard deviation 



ERIC 
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127 



Table 32. IJuiTibGr of Usable Respondents to the Caree*- Maturity 

Inventory, Corapetonce Test, Spring 1975/ Anne Arundel 
County, By Area, Grade, and^Sex ^ • ^ 









Area I 








Sex 




■'V s 


Grade 


11 


Area 
■ Total 




Females 




49 
50 




37 
24 


160 . 




* 


Total 


99 


Area II 


61 




* 


Sex 




9 • 


Grade 


11 


Area 
Total 




Males 
Females . 




25 
11 




39 
51 


126 





' Total 36 90 

iA, - 



Area ITI 









Grade 




Area 


Sex ~ 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


Males 


45 


7 


13 


14 


157 


Females 


47 


14 


5 

*■ 


. 12 




Total 


92 


21 


18 


26 





Area IV 

Grade 9^ 

Males = 39 
Females = 5R 



Total 97 



128 

O 123 

ERIC 



Table -33« Results of the Career Maturity Inventory/ Spring 1975; 

Grades ft- and 11/ Area 1/ By Sex, Anne Arundel County 



Ninth Grade 
Sex 



Scale; 

Occupational 
Information-'- 

Goal Selection'' 

Plannina^ 



Males 
(n=49) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



12 
10 
9 



45 
47 
59 



Females 
(n=50) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



14 
11 
10 



62 
48 
63 



Eleventh Grade 



Occupational 
Infonr .'tiori 

Goal Selection'^ 

Planning"' 



Males 
(n=37) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



16 
13 
10 



58 
41 
42 



Females 
* , (n=24) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



16 - 

13 

12 



58 
50 



Competence test Part 2:.Knov;ing About Jobs 
^Competence tost Part 3: Choosing a Job 
^Competence test Part 4 : Looking Ahead 
♦Average 



124 



ERIC 



129 



Table 34. Rosultr. of the Career MaCurity Inventory, Spring 
1975. Graces 9 and 11, Area II, By Sex, Anne 
Arunuoi Coun Ly 



Ninth . Grade 
Sex 



Scale: " 

Ocxrupcttioml 
InCoiTrati'.n-^ 

Go^l Selection^ 

Planning-' 



Males 
(ft=25 ) 

Raw Score* Percentile 



Females 
(n==ll) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



- 13 


53 


14 


62 




4« 


11 


48 


10 


63 


. 10 


63 



. Eleventh Grade 



Males 
Raiv/ So^re* Percentile 



Females 
(n=51) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



Occupational 
Infonuition^ 

Goal Selection^ 

.-.o - - — 

Planning*^ " 



14 
12 



39. 

35 

42 



16 
13 



12 



58 
41 



50 



CorapotoncG test Part 2: Knov;ing About Jobs 

^CompotcncG test Part 3: Choosing a Job 

^Competence test Part 4: Looking Ahead 
♦Average 



ERIC 



125 

130 



TAble 35 Results of the Career Maturity Inventory, Spring 1975, 
^ > Grades 9^ and 10, 7\rea 111, By Sex, Anne Arundel County 



Ninth Grade 
Sex 



Scale: 



Males , • 
(n=45 ) 
Raw Score* Percentile - 



Females 
(n= 41) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



Occi5>ational 
Infoni;-iti.:r 



Goal Selection 



Planning' 



14 
12 
13 



62 . 

53 

72 



15 
12 
13 



72 
53 
72 



Tenth Grade 



Males 
(n= 7) 
Raw So^re* Percentile 



Females 
(n--= I A) 
Paw Score* Percieatile 



CfccupQtioml -ii 
Infom^tidn 

Goal Seloction-^ 

Planning-^ 



13 
10 
11 



45 

30 
53 



14 
11 
11 



53 
43 
53 



Competence test Part 2: Knowing About Jobs 

^Competence test Part 3: Choosing a Job 

^Competence test Part 4: Looking Ahead 
♦Average 



126 



ERIC 



131 
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Table 35 Results of the Career Maturity Inventory, Soring 1975, 
* Grades 11 and 12, Area III", By Sex, Anne Arundel County 



Eleventh Grade 
Sex 



Scale ; 

Occupal ioail 
Infoj-mticn^ 

. 2 

Goal SolocLion 
riannui^r 



Males 
(n=13) 
Raw Seore* Percentile 



14 
11 
11 



39 
30 
46 



Females 
(n= 5) 
Raw Score* Percentile 



15 
13 

.11 



47 
41 
46 



Tv;elffh Grade 



Males ■ 
Rav: Scor<i* Percent ilc 



Females 
■ (n= 12) 
Rav/ Score* Peioccntile 



Occiipatir.nJ. 
Inlo^.aition 

Goal Solcction^ 

Planmny-' 



19 
16 
16 



•91 
64 
69 



13 
12 



42 
37 
43 



CoinpotoncG tost Part 2: Knowing About Jobs, 

^competence test Part 3: Choosing a Job 

^conpctencc tent Part 4: Looking Ahead 

*Avoragc - • 



ERIC 



127 

132 



vahlG 37. Results of the Career Maturity Inventory, Spring 1975, 
^ Grade Area IV, By' Sex, Anne Arundel -County 




Grade 



Sca3 o: 

Occupitionnl 
Xnfomution-'- 

Gtoal Selection 

Planning-^ 



2 



Sex 



Males 
(n=39) 
Itow Score* Percentile 



11 40 

9 45 
8 55 



Females 

(n=58) — 
Raw Score* Percentile 



12 
10^ 
10 



45 
47 
63 



. 1 



Competence test Part 2: Kno\^'ing ^Vbout Jobs 

2compotonco test Part 3: Choosing a Job 

^Competence test Part 4: Looking Ahead 
♦Average - ■ - . 



ERIC 



133 

128 



TablG 33 . ResponsVs by Area, Question #1, Teacher Survey ^ 
■ Anno /^rundel County ^ Spring- 1975, "Do you feel 
^that you understand the term 'Career Education'?' 



Response 



Area 



(1). 
Yes 



(2) 

No 



(3) ■. 
Not Sure 



Area 
Total 



n 499 
% of area total 8 6.. 9 



14 
2.4 



61 
10.6 



574 



II 



III 



n 



344 



% of area total 84.3 



— n 246 
% of area total 89.1 



10 
2.5 



6 

2.2 



54 
13.2 



24 
8.7 



V 



408 



* 276 



IV 



n 



318 



% of area total 84.6 



17 
4.5 



41 
10.9 



• 376 



Total 
% of GT 



1407 
86.1 



47 
2.9 



180 



11.0 



1634 GT 



129 



ERIC 



134 



Table 39 . 



Results by Area, hnn^ Arundel County Teachers; 
"Do you have a copy, of the Career Education 
Curriculum Guide or a seTt of objectives from 
the Guide?" < ' 



(1) 
Yes 



Response 



(2) 
No 



Area 
Total 



n ' 444 

% of area total 78.3 



123 
21.7 



567 



n 347 
% of area total 8 5. . 5 



59 
14.5 



406 



n . I 242 

5 of area total 8 8". 3 



32 
11.7 



274 



n . 19 6 

% of area -total 52.7 



176 
47.3 



372 



Total 
of GT 



1229 
75.9 



' 390 
24^1 



. 1619. GT 



130 



135 



Table 40. "Rosu'its. by Area, Anns Arundel Coun'ty T.eachers, • 
."Have you included any objectives from the • 
Guide in your lesson plans this yea'r?" 



Response 



(1) 
Yes 



(2) 
No 



Area 
Total 



n ' 384 

% of area total 69.6 



-f 168 
30-. 4 



552 



n ■ ,281 
% of area total 7'0 . 6 



117 
2'9.4 



358^ 



% of area, total 



224 
82.7 



47 
17.3. 



271 



n. 



.% of area .total 



192 
54.9 



45.1 



350 



Total* 
% of GT 



1081 
,68.8 



490 
31.2 



1571 GT 



131 



Table 41. Results by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers/ 
"Would you rather see Carjeer Education taught 
as a separate element of 1 

of trying to integrate itj into other subject 
area?" 



n 



n 



n 



n 



Total 
of GT 



Response 



(1) 

Yes 


(2) 

No 


(3) 
Not Sure 


Area 
Total 


127 
22.2 


299 
52.4 


145 
25.4 


571 


93 ■ 
22.9 


' 224 
55.2 


89 
21.9 


406- • 


59 
21.5 


. 148 
54.0 


P7 
24.4 


274 

• 


74 
19.9 


201 
54.0 


97 
26.1 


372 


353 • 


872 

1 


398 ■ 


1623 GT 


21.7 


53.7 / 

/ 

/ 


24.5 











132 * 



137 : 

i 



/ Table 42 . .Results by Krea, Anne ArunSel County Teacher Sr 
• ."Have your as an individual or as' a memeber of 
a group r worked ^v/ith the Career Education resource 
person in ytau)^ area during this school year in 
any of the following?" 



Affirmative Responses" 



Area 



0 

Work Area : 






II 


III 


' IV 


total 


n 


% 


n 


I 


n 


%• 


n 


% 


. n 


% . 


1 


101 


17.5 


225 


55.1 


75 


27.2 


155 


41.2 


556 


34.0 


^ 2 


70 


12.1 


52 


12.7 


39 


14.1 


48 


12.8 


209 


12.8 


3 


104 


1 

18.0 


80 


19.6 


44 


15.9 


102 


27.1 


330 


•20.2 


4 


20 


3.5 


11 


2.7 


17 


'6.2 


12- 


3.2 


60 


3.7 


5 


51 


8.8 


18 


4.4 


16 


5.8 


28 


7.4 


113 


6.9 


6 


28 


4.9 


15 * 


3.7 


-^18 


6.5 


24' 


6.4 


85 


5.2 ■ 


7 


29 


5l0 


21 


5.1 


11 


4.0 


28 


7.4 


89 


5.4 " 


♦ ^ * 

Total rc.^:x>ndents: 


557, 




408 




276 




376 


V 1^37 


GT 


% of GT 


35.2 




24.9 




16.9 




23.0 









USl 

"to 



The percontagc affirDv^tivc responses by area are calculated 

IS the denominator J the 
(GT) as the denominator. 



ng the. (area) Total JRespondonts a 
tal** column using the grand total 



"^V/ork Area.: 



1* Career Education orientation; 

2. Specific curriculum unit planning; 

3, Resource natcrinls; ' ^ 

A. Coordination of field .trip; 

*5* Bringing resource person into the classroom; 

6* Classroom demonstration of Career Education materials; 

?• Dovolopinq other Career Education teaching techniques* 



ERLC 



133 

138 



Table 43. Results-by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers, 
"If you have not used the services of the' Area 
^ Career Education resource person, is it because 
you were not aware of the services offered?" 



Response 



Area 



(1) 

Yes 



(2) 

No 



No 



R espons; 



Area 
Total 



n 123 
Z of area total 21.3 



338 
58.6 



116 
30.1 



577 



II n 69 

% of area total 17.0 



III n 32 

% of area total 11.6. 



241 
59.4 



180 
65.2 



96 
23.6 



64 
23.2 ~ 



406 

/' 

^76 



/ 



IV n 112 

% of area' total 20-9 



164 
43.7 



99 
26.4 



375 



Total 



336 
20.6 



923 
56.5 



375 
22.9 



\ 



1634 GT 



Indicative of use. 



' 139. 

134 ■ ' 

ERIC 



Table 44. Results by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers, 
"Is there o Career Education mini-resource 
center in your school?" 



Response 



Area 



(1) 

Yes 



(2) 
No 



(3) 

Not Sure 



Area 
Total 



I n - 294 

I of area total 52.6 



107 
19.1 



158 
28.3 



559 



II n 218 

% of area total 54.1 



75 
18.6 



1.1 D 
27.3 



403 



III n 90 

I of area totdl 33.3 



87 
32.2 



93 
34.4 



270 



IV n 116 

?. of area to til 31. 9 



97 
26.6 



151 
41.5 



364 



Total 718 
% of GT 45.0 



366 
22.9 



512 
32.1 



1596 GT 



. 135 



.ERIC 



140 



Table 45. Results by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers, 
"If there is (a Career Education mini-resource 
center in your school) , have you used it this 
school year?" 



Response 



Area 



(1) 
Yes 



(2) 
No 



Area 
Total 



n 111 
% of curea total 24. S 



337 
75,2 



448 



II n 99 

% of area total 32 . 9 



202 
67.1 



301 



III n 57 

% of area total 31 . 8 



122 
68.2 



179 



IV n ^ 72 

'i of area tofcril 32 . 0 



153 
68.0 



225 



Total 339 
% of GT 29.4 



814 
70.6 



1153 



GT 



ERIC 



136 



141 



Table 46 . Results by Area, Anne ArundeJ^jCounty -Teacher s, 
"If there is (a Career Education mini-resource 
center in your school),- have your students 
used it?'*" 



Response 



Area 



(1) 
Yes 



(2) 
No 



Area , 
Total 



n 117 
% of area total 27.9 



302 
72.1 



419 



II 



n 



% of area total 



95 
34.7 



179 
65.3 



274 



III n 50 

I of nroa total '28.7 



124 
71.3 



174 



IV 



n 



.% of area total 



67 
31.7 



144 
68.2 



211 



Total 329 r 
% of GT 30.5 



749 
69.5 



1078 GT 



137 



ERIC 



142 



Table 47 . Results by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers, 
"Is there a Technology Center in your school 
' (eleraentary only)?" 



Response 



Area 



(1) 
Yes 



(2) 

No 



(3) 

Not Sure 



Area 
Total 



n 120 
I of area total 35 . 1 



132 
38.6 



90 
26.3 



342 



II n 50 

•5 of area total 23.1 



114 
52.8 



52 
2-4. L 



216 



III n 142 

% of area total 64 . 8 



44 
20.1 



33 
15.1 



219 



IV n 37 

% of area total 17.0 



138 
^3.6 



42 

19.3 



217 



Total 349 
% of GT 35.1 



428 
43.1 



217 
21.8 



994 



GT 



143 



ERIC 



1?8 



Table 48 . Results by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers, 
"If yos (there is a Technology Center in your 
schoolv olementary only), have you made use 
of the Technology Center resource?" , 



J^esponse 



Area 



(1) 

Yes 



(2) 
No 



Area 
Totdl 



n 50 
% of area total 29. 1 



199 
79.9 



2^. 



III 



n 



19 



% of area total 13/6 

n . / 50, 

Z of area total / 27. S 



121 
86.4 



130 
72 2 



140 



180 



IV " n 25 

Z of area toUil 22.9 



84 
77.1 



109 



Total 144' 
% of GT 21.2 



534 
78.8. 



678 GT 



139 



yc 



144 



Table 49 . Results -by Area, Anne Arundel County Teachers 
"Is there a counselor in your school?" 



Response 



(1) 

Yes 



(2) 
No 



Area 
'Total 



n 274 
% of area total 51.5 



258 
48.5 



532 



n - 203 
% of area total 52.4 



184 
47.5 



387 



n 10^4 
5 of area total 28. 9 



163 
61.0 



267- 



n 220 
"6 of area toLul 63.4 



127 
35.6 



347 



Total 801 
^ of GT 52.^ 



732 
47.7 



1533 GT 



140 



145 



Table 50. Results by Area, 'Anne Arundel 'Gciunty Teacher^, 
"If there is (a' counselor in your school), ha^ 
the counselor been involved with you, indivi-^ 
dually or as a member^ of a group, irt any of the^ 
follovdng?" 



Affirmative Responses" 



' Area 



Area of 
Involvoiaont'^ 


n ' 


I 

. % 


n 


II 

% 


n 


III 

% 


n 


IV 

% ' 


.Total 

n , % 


1 


39 


14.2 


14 


6.9 


34 


32.7 


34 


15.9 


r— 

122 


15.2 


2 


35 


12.8 


. 19 


9.4 


28 




34 


15.4 


116 


14.5 


3 


42 


15.3 


10 


4.9" 


17 


16.3 


60 


' 27.3 


129 


16.1 


4 


21 


7.7 


• 11 


.5.4 


8 


i 7.7 


24 


10.9 


64 


8.0 


5 


128 


46.7 


106 ' 


52.2 


50" 


48.1 


92 


> 

41.8 


376 


46.9 


Total 3 


274 




. 203 




104' 




'220 




801 


'Qi 



The porcentage of affirmative responses by area are carlculat^d 
using tuo (area) Total Respgndon^s as the denominator the "Total" 
column using the grand total (GT) as the denominator. 



V 



Area of Invplvemcnt: 

1. Decision making proglram 
-2. Value clax-if ication ! 

3. Stut3ent ^^l,f concept prograips 

4. Use of community resources', 

5. Other areas 



r 




^Total responding, "yes" by area to item numbef 14, (see'^^able ' / 
a}x>vo) . The sume of the colutnn entries will not, therefore, match' 
the( total given, unless all toaehcrs rj3sponding "yes" to item number 
14 also ror>pondcct to item number 15. ' ■ ^ ' 

141 146 



4 



Table 51, T^osults of Item Nunbcr 18, Anne Arundel County Career Education 

• ^Tc^i (.-hor nurvc}:/ ^^^^ 1/ "For this school year, estimate the 

avernqc trc-juoncy with v;hich you have been using the following 
te'chniquGS and activities related to Career Education." 



Response 



Activity: 

1. 'intcoration of basic skills v/ith 

• Carct3r liducation 

2. Use of librajy resources related 

to careers 

3. liitorreiation of concepts and 

careers 

4. .Use of vidc"^ taping of Gireor 

Educatioii activities 

^. Class presentation of career 
opiX)rtunities 

6. Displays concorning careers and 

Group discursions of , careers a T-jd 
job opportanities- 

Popil selection of career -field 
of interer.t ' , . 

KVwspnpar ads^anvi mac^a^ines related 
to jol> opportiinitic^s 

\ 

Carcdv liaucaLion lanterials 

1. Carcer--re'iatod roie playing and 
siiaulaUons 

2. ' Joint plai^nir*g of activities v/ith 
Career EducatJ-on project staff 



3. Carocr liluccftion fiijns or films triT:)S 

4a Visits to factories?, businesses or 
self-arploycfl jx^rsons 





• 1 


2 


3 ~ 


4 


. 5 


n 


64 


112 ' 


99 


165 


59 


% 


12.8 


22.4 


19.8 


33.1 


11.8 


n 


14 


54 


92 


215 


138 


% 


2.7 


10.5 


17.9 


41.9 


26.9 


n 


4-7 


103 


99 


168 


73 


%■ 


9.6 


21.0 


20. '2 


34.3 


14.9 " 


n 


• 2 


6 


21 


66 


397 


% 


0.4 ' 


1.2 


4.3 


13.4 


80.7 


n 


11 


32 


60 


219 


170 ' 


% 


2.2 


6.5 


12.2 


44.5 


34.5 . 


n 


24 


25 


62. - 


209 


181 


% 


4.8 


.5.0 • 


12.4 


41.-7 - 


36.1 


n 


16 


45 


95 . 


248 


'109 


% , 


- 2.5 


8.8 


18.5 


48.3 


21.2 


n 


14 


27 


52 


206 


203 


% 


2.8- 


5.4 


10.4 


41.0" 


40.4' ■ 


n 


6 


29 


>65 


163 


244 


« 


1.2 


5.7 


12 .'3 


32.1 


48.1 


n 


21 


32 


54 


214 


174 


% 


4.4' 


' 6.7' 


11.4 


45.0 


36.6 


n 


11 


22 


"^60 


173 . 


240 


% 


• 

2.2 


4.3 


11.9 


34.2 


47.4 


n 


1 


■7 


5 


81 


403 


% 


0.2 


1.4 


1.0 


16.3 


81.1 


n 


2 


3 


4 


57 


420 


% 


0.4 


0.6 


.8 


11.7 • 


8 6'. 4* 


n 


4 


23 


43 


192 


''2'47 


% 


0.8 


4.5 


8.4 


37.7 


48. 5 



(Key licspojisos) 



1. nearly everj^^^y 
2\ at lenstVncoAt^ek 
31 at least once/roDnth 

147 



4» a few times 

during year 
Srf nevdi: 



Table 52 . Results of Item Number 18, Anne Arundel County Career Education 
Teacher r,urvey, Area II, "Fo>r this school year, estimate the 
averaqe frequency with which you have been using the following 
techniques and activities related -to Career Education." 



Pesoonse 



Activity: 

1. Integration of basic skUls-v/ith 
Career lilucatiori 



2. 
3. 
4. 



6. 
7. 
8. 

i 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



Use of library resources related 
bo careers 

InteoccTation of concepts and 
careers 

Use of video taping of Career 
, Bduuatioii activities 

Class presentation of career 
' ^opportunities 

Displays concerning carcei^ aid 
jobs 



Acrovi? discussions of craroer 
V—gob opportuiiitics 



s and. 



Pupil nolcclion of career field 
' of jnbjivst 

W:ri';s]i^^p:"r ads and nngazines related 
Lc, job oppf>rtunities 

Career Education rratcrials 

Qireer-rolated role playing a«d 

Simula ti ens 

. " =■ I 

Joirit planning of activiti.es with 
Career Eduo-ation project staff 



Oira^x lilucation films or fitostriibs 

Visits to' factories, Qibusinesses or 
se.lf-cr.r>loycd perrons 





T 
1 






i 4 


5 


n 


37 . 


70 


59 


135 


61 
1^. 8 


% 


. 10-2 . 




JL U « •J 


37 '3 


n . 


A 
H 
* r 


* 




149 


130 


% 


1 • J. i 


in n % 


13 3 


40.4 


35.2 / 


n 


Cm 


64 


68 


127 


75 


% 






19 0 


35*6^ 


21.0 


n 


u 




8 


39 


' '3.09 1 






1. 4 • 


2 ,.2 


10 ,8^- 


p5.6 


n ' 


4 


19 


40 


137 


158 


% 


1 1 


5, 3 


11^,2 


3«. 3 


44.1 


n 


7 


11 


- 40 


1*20 


182 


% 


I, y 


J • JL 


T 1 T 
jlX 9 J. 


33 3 


$0.6 


n 


1 






JL O ^ 


1 nfi 

JL U U 


% 




6 . 3 


19 • b 




' 7Q 9 


n 


c 
D 




"^7 


148 


160 


% 


JL • 'i 




10.2 


40.7 


44.0 . 


n 


4 


' 14 . 


34 


i.-jy 


ly u 


% 


1 . 1 


•J Q 
o *. o 






SI . 8 


n 


lU 




4 n 


122 


166 


% 


0 P 


A 


11 1 


33.8 


46.0 


n ' 


"5 


12- ' 


32 


105 


213 


"% 


1.4 


3.3 • 


8.7 


' 28.6 


58.0 


n 


1 


4 


4 


53 


,294 


% 


0.3 


1.1 


. 1.1 


14.9 


82.6 


n 


1 


5 


6 ^■ 


■ 35 


310 


% 


0.3 


1.4 


.1.7, 


1.8 


86.8 


n 


2 


11 


37 


116 


197 


% 


0.5 


3.0 


10.2 


32 . b 


54.3 



ERIC 



"(K-y l^sponscs): 1* nearly, fevciy day 

2. at Jeast once/v.vek 
\ 3/ at Ic^ast once/nvDnth 



4. a few tinves 

' during year 

5. never 



143. 148 



tt±>le 53- ResultiJ of Item *Nun\bor 18^ Anne Arundel County Career Education 
Teacher S uiwoy, Area III , "For this school yea;:, estimate the^ 
averacja ifruquency with v/hich you have been using the following 
toch^niques and activities related to Career Education." 



Pesoonse 



Activity i 

1 . Integration of basic skills with 
Career lilucatioa 

2. Use of library' resources related 
to careers 

3. Interrelation of concepts and 
careers 

4. Use of vic^GO taping of Career 
Education accivities 

/ ^ 

5. Claims presentation of career 

opportunities 

6. Displays concerning carenx's^and 

jobs 

7. Group discusoions of careers and 

job opportunities 

8. Pupil selection 'of carder field 

of interest 

9. Newsnjip:.^ ads and imgazines related 

to job opportunities 

1*0, Career rducatipn materials * ; 
% 

11 • Caifeer-rola ted; role playing and 
siiaulations 

12. Joint planning of activities \iith 
Gureer Education prbject staff 



13v "Career^ I3ducation filn\s or f ilmstrips 

14. Visits to 'factories; businesses or 
self -at?.>loycx2 persons , 



1/tr 





1 
1 


C 




A 


-> . 


n 
% 


26 
in A 


59 * 

^ J . D 


45 

17 Q 
JL / • 


99 


?8 ft 

o . o 


n 


- ' 7 

w 1 


o o 


41 


122 


44 


% 




15 1 


16.3. 


48.4 


L7. 5 


n 


14 

O m O 


* 53 


62 
25. 5 ' 


r- ■ 

93 
38.3 


21 
8.6 ' 


n 
% 


1 

JL 

0 . 4 


4 

1 • D 


6 

^ A 


23 


212 

O D . 


n 


6 


*14 


33 


117 


. 71 


% 




C 1 
' D • / 


It; Q 
1 D . d 




9R 7 


n 


A 

4 


11 




JL U O 


Q6 " 


% 


JL • O 


A A' 


X 'i . JL 


41 4 

. *Z JL . ^ 


38 .5 


n 


3 


21 


46 


1 


TR '» 
J o 


% 


1.2 " 


8*. 5 


18.6 
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1 


1 / 




1 1 1; 
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Q 
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n ■ 
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7 


13 

D « O 
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11 


32 
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40.6 ■ 


38. 9 


n 
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5 


54 


1"84 


% 
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0)8 


2.0\ 


22.0 


75.1 




n 


0 


2 


4 ) 


^0 
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% 
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1.7 


1.2 .-5 
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93 ■ 
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■(Key Responses) : 1. nearly every day - 4. a' few tinves 

2. at least oncoAvijck ^ ' during year: 

3,. at least once/inontli 5. ncv^er 
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T-.K10 M Results of Itom Number 18, Anne ^^ruiidel Couhty Career Education 
- * Welvr Survey,. Area IV, "For this school year, estimate the 
• • - iXFeHgcriroiuency with which you have beeq using the follpwing 
techniques and activities related to Career, Education." . . 



Activity: 



\ 



Response,- 



1; Intecjratibn of brisic skil\s v/ith 
' Oircer 'Education 

' * M \ 

2. Usexof library' reGOurces related 

to cMCors ' ' ' 

• • \ 

Intcrrcl.ntion of concepts and\ 
catcors / . , 

j|. I Use of video taping oli Oireor 
Rlucation activities 

Class pres^'^ntation of catcer 
opportunities ^ 

Dit^plivjs coiiccrrang careers and 
.jo)*)r> - • . ' 

*• 

Group discur^^^ions of carrorS^and 
job opportunities 

Pupil r?:0.cc:tion of career field 
of interest 



\ 



9.' 



10. 

I 

if. 



i2: 



i3. 
14. 



New£:;.>?.i>?r afls and laiqazinos related 
to job opportunities 

Career F>aucation matericils ' . 

Career-rolnted role playing and * 
sjjViUlations' 

/ 

Joint planning of*^ctivities ulth 
Career JiJucati^n project staff 

Career lilvK:c^d.on films or filmsbrips 

Visits to feretories, businosses or , 
sclf-aiij>loycd perry:)ns 







1 • 


2 


3 




5 


n 


54 


54 * 


61 1 


75 


Ob 


% 


17. 


5 - 


17.5 


19.1 


24,3^ 




TTi 
1 1 


. 10 


* 

>31 


4 / 




X uo 


% 


3. 


1 , 


9 • 7 


14 • 0 








29 








67 
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9. 
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17,6 


16,6 


33, 2 


2 2 • 7 
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' 7. 
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9 yi A 
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3 


2\ 3 


2,3 


12,5', 
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JL JL ^ 
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6 • 2 


14 • 0 ^ 


Jo • y 


Jo • y 




1 


1 


JLD 


ZD 


JL ^ %J ^ 


133 * 


% 




5 


^4.8 


8., 4 


>t ft 0 

40 • J 


/ 9 Q ' 

• ... 


1 1 




8 






JLO • 


0 u 


% 


2. 


6 


9.6 ' 


17» 9 


42,3 




n 




9 


10 


31 


118 


137 


% 


' 2. 


9 


3, 3 


11). Z 


Jo • / 


Q 

H *i • -/ 


n 


10 


20 ' . 


36. 


89 . 


157 


\ % 


3»2 


6.4 


11.5 


28\ 5 


,50. 3 


11 


11 


17 


30 


100 


1 JO 


% 


3.7 




10. 2 


34.0 


46.3 ' 


n 




7 


21 . 


34 


■ -82 


i60 


% ■ 


2 


.3 


• 6.9 » 


11.2 


27.0 


52.6 


n 




1 


. 4 


2 


50 


243 


% 


0 


.3 


1.3 . 

> 


0.7 


16.7 


81.0. 


n ■ 




1 


4" . 


3 


35". • 


25'3 


% 


0 


.3 


1.3 • 


1.0 - 


11.7 


85.6 


n ' 




1 


12 


24 • 


88_ 


178- 


% 


. 0 


.3 


4.0 


7.9 

-f} 


. 29.0 


58.7 



(Key Responses): ^1. nearly every day 

2. at least ot^coAfcok 

3. at loiist once/umtli 



4. a few tiinss 

^ during year 

5. never 
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